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For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES OF WILD 
CREATURES. 


All wild animals, great or small, have their | 


adventures, their life-or-death encounters; their 
heroic deeds; their lucky accidents; their 
stratagems by which the mighty are sometimes 
confounded. 

Men have few good opportunities to witness 
incidents of the incessant struggle for existence | 
between the dumb creatures. When we see wild | 
animals, birds, or reptiles they are usually aware 
of man’s presence and anxious to get beyond his 
destructive powers. I count it a piece of good 
fortune to have occasionally seen some of their 
curious acts against one another when they were 
wholly oblivious to my presence. 

Once, while out hunting, I was walking along 
a rapid brook and stopping occasionally te listen 
for squirrels, when my attention was taken by 
the frantic outcries of a pheasant. A hedge of 
hazel bushes, and the noise of the rippling brook, 
enabled me to approach near to the excited bird. 

I had meant to shoot her, till I saw that she 
was the mother of a dozen or more lovely little 
chicks, which were darting about, stooping almost 
flat on the ground, seeking shelter under the 
leaves and grass. 

Soon all were hidden from view but the mother 
bird. She kept up her wailing cry, and limped 
about as if she were disabled; striving thus to 
attract and draw after her an enemy I had not 
yet seen. 

But presently a large black snake raised his 
head above his leafy concealment, and began to 
look around for the little birds that were hidden 
about him. 

In an instant, the mother bird, with startling 
outcries and fluttering wings, darted defiantly at 
the snake, which drew himself up in a defensive 
attitude. 

The old bird again started off in her limp- 
enticing stratagem, to induce the serpent to follow 
her. But he was not to be so misled, and again 
he began his search for the hidden brood. These 
manceuvres were several times repeated by them, 
when, to the surprise of the bird and snake, as 
well as myself, a large hawk came upon the scene. 

The hawk swooped down with talons ready for 
the capture of the pheasant, but the wily bird 
succeeded in eluding: his grasp, and secreted 
herself beneath a cluster of ferns. The hawk, 
somewhat baffled, and looking about for his 
intended prey, espied the serpent as he lay coiled 
up on the defensive, apparently awaiting attack. 

Instantly the hawk spread and shook his wings 
angrily, and charged the reptile. I fully expected 
to witness a stirring contest, as I was aware that 
there was both courage and activity in serpents 
of this class, and not much cowardice in a hungry 
hawk. But I was surprised so see the end speedily 
come, and in a very quiet manner. 

When set upon by the hawk, the snake darted 
upon it with such rapidity that its motions could 


not be followed by the eye. In an instant the | 


hawk sank to the ground, slightly flapping its 
wings, clinching the turf with one of its feet and 
part of the snake’s body with the other. The 
snake had gone once round the hawk’s neck and 
once round its body. His head came up behind 


a@ wing and seized the hawk’s neck. The snake’s | 


tail extended a few inches beyond the foot that 
grasped it, and was wound round a small bush. 
Thus the snake was enabled to hold all firmly to 
the spot, and to exert its constricting powers. 

The mother pheasant, meantime, saw her 
opportunity and took advantage of it. Calling, 
with an assuring cry, her little hidden brood, 
which quickly arose from around the fearful 
scene, she beat a hasty retreat, striving to shelter 
her chicks under her outspread wings. 

When all had become quiet, I approached the 
spot, and found the hawk dead. Though the 
snake was severely torn by the bird's talon, 
it still lived and moved slowly away. Contem- 
plating the scene, 1 remembered the Divine 
assurance that the innocent and peaceful shall 
inherit the earth, though filled with violence and 
the aggressions of the powerful. 

Passing through the same forest on another 
occasion, I saw a small, green snake coming 
toward me closely pursued by a black snake that 
was fast gaining ground. I stood motionless to 
see the result of the race, satisfied that the little 
snake would make a repast for the large one, if I 
did not interfere, which I intended to do when the 
contest should be further developed. 

When within a few feet of me the green snake 
swiftly ascended a bush, ran out to the extremity 
of a long, slender limb, wound itself closely about 
the same, and awaited its assailant’s approach. 
The pursuer was soon there, but his weight so 
bent the branch down, and it swung so freely 
to and fro, he had little chance to exert his 
superior strength. 

He could not pull the green snake off, neither 





| could he swallow it limb and all. So after vainly 
struggling for some time to effect his purpose, he 
gave it up,and descended to the ground, where 
he coiled himself up, determined, it would seem, 
to change the assault to a blockade, and to starve 
his intended victim into submission. That might 
have been the end, had I not relieved the resolute 
little fellow by killing his adversary. 
James I, BarrD. 
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DISAPPOINTING. 


It is said that the vicar in a certain village in 
England, on his way home from church one 
| Sunday, was accosted by one of his parishioners, 
|a rich farmer, in a somewhat dissatisfied mood. 
| *Well, doctor,’ he said, ‘“‘you seem to be goin’ 
on pretty well now; but why don’t you give us a 
scrap o’ Latin now and then ?” 


‘“‘Why,’’ replied the vicar, in some astonish- 
| ment, “if I had thought it was the wish of my 
| congregation [I would certainly have done so. 
| I had no reason for not doing it, except that I 
was afraid perhaps you might not understand it.’ 
| ‘That,’’ replied the farmer, with some severity, 
“is nothing to you, doctor. We pay for the best, 
| an’ we want to have the best!’ 
| A similar case was that which came under the 
| notice of a lady who was spending the summer in 
a littke New England village. She went to the 
one church of the place the first Sunday after her 
arrival, and was struck by the simplicity and 
clearness of the language employed by the young 
clergyman. 

She made a remark to that effect at the dinner- 
table, and was surprised not to see a reflection of 
her own pleasure in the faces of her farmer host 
and his family. ‘‘Don’t you enjoy his sermons ?”’ 
she asked, addressing the farmer's wife. 

‘‘Well, yes, I calculate I do like ’em,” replied 
that individual, in a dubious tone. ‘I calculate 
I do like ’em; but they aint what we’ve been 
accustomed to with our old pastor. 

‘“‘He used a great many long words, our former 
pastor did; he had a splendid flow of language. 
We ’lotted on our boy Jeems learnin’ enough at 
th’ academy so’s that he could explain it all to 





us. 

“But our former pastor moved away; he had a 
call to a larger place; an’ this young man come 
here. He seems real good an’ kind, but we can’t | 
see that he talks much different from what all of | 
us folksdo. Jeems’s learnin’ don’t really seem to 
be needed, as far’s the minister’s concerned. 
don’t have any grudge against our present pastor, 
but I wish he could see his way clear to favorin’ 
us with a little mite more of his edication on 
Sundays!”’ 

The farmer nodded his approbation of his wife’s 
sentiments, and the youthful Jeems smiled a 
superior smile which indicated that he had 
sounded depths of *‘learnin’’’ which might be 
needed for the enlightenment of his family at 
some future time, but upon which the present 
incumbent of the Orthodox pulpit made no call. 


— 
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OLDEST FPAMILY ON EARTH. 


What is the most ancient race of animals now 
dwelling on the earth? It is the brachiopods, 
so called, from the Greek words for ‘‘arm’’ and 
‘foot,’ because of the pair of long, flexible arms 
with which they are provided, the ends of which 
resemble feet. These appendages are coiled up 
in the shell when not in use, and when extended 
are waved to and fro, creating a current in the 
water setting into the open sliell. The shell isa 
bivalve, like that of a clam or oyster, but is 
peculiar in its structure. 


The brachiopods commenced their career at the 
very opening of the life history of the globe, when 
the Paleozoic era began, and with very slight 
changes of form have continued to the present 
day. ‘They were especially abundant in the old 
Silurian seas, but considering their career as a 
| whole they aré almost as numerous in species and 
individuals as they ever were. 

One variety, the lingula, or lamp-shell, has heen 
especially persistent in its form since the dawn of 
| time, and may be regarded as the very oldest 
representative of the life of the globe. 

The brachiopods, as if to attest the sound 
judgment of nature in selecting them to stand in 
this late age as the survivors of all the revolutions 
| of the world, exhibit an astonishing adaptability 

to their surroundings. They inhabit every ocean, 
| from the Arctic to the Antarctic Sea, and are 
| found flourishing, in some of their forms, alike 
in shallow waters and in profound abysses, down 
to a depth of more than three miles. 

Simple as is the organization of these creatures, 
| there is something sublime in the spectacle they 
| present of a type of life surviving for untold 
millions of years, while the most extraordinary 
races of creatures have, one after another, come 
into existence, flourished for sons, and then 
perished successively from the earth, still leaving 
this unchanging family to greet the dawn of 
another creative epoch. 
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CAMELS AT NIGHT. 


Perhaps the weirdest and most impressive of 
the many strange memories that the traveller in 
the East carries away with him, writes Mr. 
Curzon in his ‘‘Persia,’* are the recollections of 
the camel caravans which he has encountered at 
night. 


Out of the black darkness is heard the distant 
boom of a heavy bell; mournfully and with 
perfect regularity of iteration it sounds, gradually 
swelling nearer and louder, and perhaps mingling 
with the tones of smaller bells signalling the rear- 
guard of the same caravan. 

The big bell is the insignia and alarm of the 
leading camel alone. Nearer and louder as the 
sound becomes, not another sound and not a 
visible object appears to accompany it. 

Suddenly, and without the slightest warning, 
there looms. out of the darkness, like the appari- 
tion of a phantom ship, the form of the captain of 
the caravan. His spongy tread sounds softly on 
the smooth sand, and like a great string of linked 
ghouls the silent procession stalks by and is 
swallowed up in the night. 
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Third Prize Serial Story. 


CHERRYCROFT. 


In SIx CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER III. 


In Behalf of Steve. 


Messages from her brother and sisters had | 


been so few, after the first few weeks, that 
Peggy was exceedingly glad to receive a short 
note from Jessica one breezy March day. Jessica 
had an unsatisfactory habit of writing limited, 
metallic-sounding sentences since her devotion to 


art was begun. Her notes were worded not unlike | 


telegrams, and Peggy opened this last one with a 
gentle misgiving. 

She absorbed its abrupt dis- 
closures on her homeward way, 
and as she read her heart gave 
wild throbs of pain and anxiety. 

“Dear Peggy,’’ it said. 
“Have been too worried to 
write. Steve is in a dreadful 
pickle. Lost some money be- 
longing to Mr. Rathburn, his 
employer; lost his position, too. 
We feel terribly. He is going 
out West to start again. Mr. 


Rathburn is furious; thinks 
he stole it. Lovingly yours, 
JESSICA.” 


Peggy read the letter several 
times, standing perfectly still 
after each perusal. 

Shame and indignation ran 
riot in her troubled brain. She 
felt vexed with Jessica that the 
news should be so stupidly in- 
adequate; she longed to know 
how much money Steve had 
lost, and when he would be 
able to repay Mr. Rathburn. 
Her cheeks became scarlet, like 
two gorgeous poppies, as she 
read the last sentence again 
and again—‘‘thinks he stole it.”” 

“Oh, how can he!”’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘Dear, good, hon- 
est Steve!’’ Lifting her eyes 
from the paper, she gazed 
down the walk helplessly. 

Just at that moment a stoop- 
ing figure crossed the street, 
several yards distant, and 
slowly advanced along the path 
toward the spot where Peggy 
stood. It was old Mr. Slater, 
Steve’s first employer—a man 
of solid fortune, and known 
by business men even in the 
city. The unlooked-for appearance of a friend 
in this time of sad perplexity seemed to Peggy | 
like an answer to disturbing questions. A vague | 
encouragement inspired her at sight of Mr. Slater’s | 
bent form. A little sob that had risen in her | 
throat was stifled, as she bounded down the path | 
to meet him. 

“O Mr. Slater,”’ she said, tremulously, ‘‘I need 
help so much! Do you think you can help me ?”’ 

‘Well, well,’’ he said, ‘I hope so.”’ 

Like many other people, he was fond of Peggy. | 
She felt averse to reading aloud the jerky lines | 
of Jessica’s hurried letter, but she reeled off | 
the meaning of its contents without a pause 
longer than a comma. In addition, she poured 
her sorrowful deductions from it into one of Mr. 
Slater’s partially deaf ears. 

“Well, now, that’s too bad—too bad! But 
Steve is honest,” said the old man, tapping his 
cane upon the ground by way of emphasis. ‘No 
doubt of it! He’s a leetle mite careless, but he’s 
as honest—as—as an Indian.” 

“Mr. Slater,” Peggy declared gravely, “if you 
would write what you just said on a piece of 
paper, I would take it to Mr. Rathburn myself!” 

“My dear child, I’ll do it!’ said Mr. Slater, 
overcome with admiration. 

It was scarcely a moment before the two had 
turned their faces in the direction of the Dayville | 
banking-house—a humble structure attached to 
Mr. Slater’s house. 

“Sieve never asked me to recommend him,” 
the old man continued, as he hurried along beside 
Peggy. “He seemed to prefer to travel on his 
Uncle Sidney’s voucher. But mine’ll do for | 
honesty, I guess.’’ He smiled good-humoredly. 

Mrs. Cole, deeply concerned about a spring | 
bonnet, had planned a trip to the city on the | 





| dered by its roar and confusion. 


| said that Mr. Rathburn was ‘‘furious.”’ 





following day, and was much pleased with the 
unexpected prospect of Peggy's company. 

“J’ll pilot you anywhere in creation that you’d 

like to go,’’ she said, generously. 

The folks at Cherrycroft were also affected 
| with a friendly interest in Peggy’s errand. Chloe 
packed a delicious luncheon, and Olive Mead, at 
| short notice, trimmed a small hat to take the 
place of the old one with a wide brim. 

Mrs. Winterbury eclipsed other favors by | 
offering to lend Cobbin for the day, a proposal, 
which, had it been accepted, would have meant a 
sad bereavement to seven happy cats. But Mrs. 
Cole and Peggy thought they should have enough 
to take care of without taking care of Cobbin. 


Peggy Visits 


It was a clear morning, full of sunlight and 
perfume, when they started on their journey. 
Mrs. Cole gave her charge the pleasanter seat by 
the car window. Peggy intended to surprise her 
sisters by calling on them at the close of her inter- 
view with Steve’s employer. She would then 


return home on an evening train, in Mrs. Cole’s 


care. 

She had never been to the city, and was bewil- 
She thought the 
people who lived in such a place must be very 
miserable, and she felt a quickened sympathy 
for Olive Mead and Mrs. Winterbury, and also 
for Cobbin, who had blacked boots. 

Mr. Rathburn’s office proved to be an elegant 


| one, carpeted with richly colored rugs, and very 
| different from Mr. Cole’s little room in Dayville. 


Peggy waited for Mr. Rathburn in an anteroom 
joined to another by a ground-glass door. The 
office-boy gave her a queer revolving chair, and 
told ber that Mr. Rathburn was too busy to 
attend to her for three-quarters of an hour. Mrs. | 
Cole waited in the large outside banking office. 

It seemed a long time to wait. Peggy began to 
feel very timid as she sat alone in the strange 
place and thought of Steve, and wondered what 
she had better speak about first. Jessica had 
Perhaps 
he would be very unkind, and not disposed to 
believe what she hoped to say to him. 

Quite likely he would tell her to leave his office, 
or call her ‘the sister of a thief!’’ At any rate, 
a furious person could hardly be agreeable. 

A great dread suddenly seized upon her, and 
she was almost tempted to steal from her leathern 


| chair to Mrs. Cole’s protecting presence, when 


the inner door was briskly opened, and a portly, 
gray-headed man entered the apartment. 


“Ah,” said he, surveying Peggy in some 
surprise, ‘‘whom have I the honor of addressing ?’’ 

He seemed polite and not at all fierce. So she 
answered bravely, “I am Peggy—Steve Irwin's 
sister.” 

‘“Ah?’’ said Mr. Rathburn again, seating him- 
self beside a desk and beginning to look very 
grave. 

“T came all the way from Dayville to talk with 
you about him,’’ she said, wistfully. ‘You see, 
being his sister, I have known him quite a while.”’ 

Mr. Rathburn smiled involuntarily. ‘You 
don’t look old enough to be—well, not exactly 
infirm or withered,’ he remarked, cheerfully. 

Peggy was not in a mood that inclined to 





her Sister. 


pleasantries. ‘Did he lose very much money ?”’ 
she asked, with a smothered sigh. 
“Oh, not a fatally large sum,” 
gentleman. 
“T wasn't told the full particulars,’’ Peggy 
explained, truthfully. 





replied the | 


“It wasn’t the amount exactly,”’ continued Mr. | 
Rathburn, ‘‘nor the loss, that compelled me to | 


Nor did I have 
But I must 


dispense with Steve’s services. 
any proof that theft was intended. 
have absolute confidence in 
employ.” 

“Steve was very faithful in Dayville,” Peggy 
said, despordently. ‘Everybody believed in 
him there.”’ 

“That was a good sign,”’ said Mr. Rathburn, 
his face brightening a little. 

‘“‘He worked in the bank for Mr. Slater,’’ she 
went on, ‘“‘and he never failed him a single day 
for four years. Mr. Slater wrote about it in a 
little note, but I suppose you wouldn’t care to 
read it.” 

She rose and gazed mournfully at the banker, 
with eyes veiled in tears. The journey from 
Dayville seemed to be a great failure. 

‘““Why, yes; I should like to read it,’ said Mr. 
Rathburn, with a nod of interest. ‘Mr. Slater, 
of Dayville, is known to us. He's a responsible 
man, and a careful one, too. Your brother | 
brought me nothing from him.”’ 

Peggy sat down, and drew the note from the 
pocket. of her cloak. It was an old-fashioned 
letter, written in a cramped, feeble hand, yet it 
breathed confidence and good will. Mr. Slater's 
kind words about the young man gave Mr. Rath- 
burn more confidence in Steve’s integrity than he 


those under my | 





had ever hoped to feel again. Moreover, Peggy’s 
earnest eyes, which confronted him as he finished | 


reading, somehow swayed the doubt in the dis- 
charged boy's favor. 

‘*] may have been wrong,” he said, and Peggy's 
heart leaped. ‘I am half-inclined to try the lad 
once more,’’ he went on, rubbing his chin thought- 
fully. 

Peggy’s dimples flashed into view like signals 
of victory. After a minute she opened a much- 
worn little pocket-book. 

“I don’t know how much money he lost,” she 
said, awkwardly; ‘‘but I have fifty dollars from 
my own earnings, and there is some of my allow- 
ance that hasn't been needed, in the bank. Per- 
haps it would help pay it back till I can get more.”’ 

Mr. Rathburn’s feelings were a strange mixture 

of surprise and amusement, 
blended with fatherly compas- 
sion infused by the memory of 
a little girl at home 


‘Keep your money, Miss 
Irwin,”’ he said, very kindly. 
“If 1 take Stephen back, the 


small debt can be cancelled out 
If he is 
cent, he has suffered too much 
by my act already.”’ 

“O Mr. Rathburn!" Peggy 
exclaimed, unable to say more 
beneath a rush of gratitude. 

Before she went away, anoth- 
er thought itself, 
and she was filled with a new 
alarm. 

“Steve is so proud—if he 
thought that I— that— your 
opinion was only changed to 
please me; if’’—she looked up 
at the gentleman anxiously, 
for both were standing. 

**We will respect your broth- 
er’s feelings,’’ replied Mr. 
Rathburn. “He need not be 
told about your visit. 1 recon- 
sider my judgment and take 
Steve hack, upon his own mer- 
its. Nevertheless,’’ he added, 
smiling, “1 think he is very 
fortunate in having a sister.”’ 

The novel events of this first 
day in the city were not ended 
by the momentous interview 
with the senior member of the 
firm of Rathburn & Dodd. 
During the twelve hours in 
which Peggy was away from 
Dayville, she lived through 
more than one thrilling expe- 
rience. 

When Mr. Rathburn reached 
the outer office and was intro- 
duced to his caller's patient companion, he invited 
Mrs. Cole and Peggy to take luncheon with his 
wife and daughter at his home. Mrs. Cole was 
so impressed with his kindness, that, as she 
afterward declared to a neighbor, she ‘‘was all 
in a tremble.” 

**I don’t know,” she replied, vaguely, keeping 
a frantic hold of Peggy’s hand in her confusion; 
“T guess we'd better not. We'd like to. I don’t 
know what to say,’’ she ended feebly, but her 
face beamed with pleasure. 

“IT have a daughter who would like to know 
Miss Peggy, I am sure,’’ Mr. Rathburn said, 
politely. 

“Peggy can go,” faltered the lady, much 
relieved. ‘I'll leave her at the house, if you like, 
and call for her again when I've done my shop- 
ping.”’ 

Thus it was arranged. Peggy was soon dragged 
from one great store to another, and beheld all 
kinds of millinery, with the wild anticipation of 
the excitement into which she was to be plunged 
at midday staring her in the face. And whata 
great pleasure it would be to get a glimpse of 
Jessica and Marion before the day was done! 

Mr. Rathburn’s house was very large and very 
beautiful; it appeared restful, too, being removed 
from the noisier portion of the city. Peggy found 
that its advantages compared favorably with those 
of Cherrycroft, though brown stone pleased her 
fancy less than white-painted wood. 

Mrs. Cole left her on the portico, with many 
smiling whispers, and a maid wearing a ruffled 
cap led her to an upper room, where her wraps 
were removed by practised hands. All the con- 
tents of the house seemed to be quiet and pretty 
for the eyes to rest upon. 

As Peggy came down the stairs, Mr. Rathburn 
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was standing in the lower hall, with a young girl 
beside him. 

“Let me make you acquainted with Maud, my 
daughter,” he said, smiling. “Maud, this is Peggy 
Irwin.” 

The girl gave her hand to Peggy, while a smile 
precisely like the one her father wore came to her | 
face. “How do you do, Peggy?” she said, sweetly. | 

After the response had been made in proper | 
form, Peggy was taken to the parlor, where a/| 
charming lady waited just within the doorway. 

“Amelia,” said Mr. Rathburn, “here is a friend 
of mine whom you will like to know. This is Mrs. 
Rathburn, Peggy.” 

The words, and the gentle expression of the | 
lady’s face, made the happy tears spring to | 
Peggy’s eyes. | 

“You are all—so kind!” she murmured, smiling | 
at Mrs. Rathburn. “I—I thank you very much.” 

From this blissful moment till Peggy found | 
herself walking down the avenue with Mrs. Cole, | 
the girl felt that she was treading on enchanted | 
ground. Yet she was obliged to refrain from 
speaking of the episode when she visited her | 
sisters somewhat later in the afternoon. Silence | 
on the point seemed to be the part of wisdom, if it 
helped to keep an only brother from the dread | 
alternative of “going out West.” 

Jessica and Marion were at home in their apart- | 
ment above some tall flights of stairs, and they | 
welcomed Mrs. Cole and Peggy with a degree of | 
animation that was grateful at the end of so long | 
aclimb. Allie May and her mother aided in the 
cordial reception. | 

The rooms were tastefully furnished, but how | 
little and cramped they were! Two tables were 
strewn with writing materials belonging to Marion, 
and on the walls hung a line of Jessica’s familiar | 
sketches, peculiarly indefinite in color. All else 


| said Ott. “Fine man, your father. I’d bet you'll 


the sidewalk, with a straw in his mouth and his | cramped neck, little snorts of delight, and dainty saw nothing but a package of silk dresses floating 


thin bow-legs so far apart that a small and solemn | 
brindled bull-dog stood between them as if to 
‘caricature them by the more astonishing crooked- 
ness of his own. Otherwise dog and man had 
many points alike. Both were wide and compact 
of body, weather-beaten, and long of the under 
jaw. They seemed equally indifferent to Willie 
and interested in King Tom. 

The man put both hands to Tom’s mouth, pressed 
his lips apart, and looked at his teeth. Then, as if 
he had found an answer there, he looked at Willie 
with shrewd, merry blue eyes, and said: 

“I’m just starting for St. Kitt’s, young man. 
Peter,” he shouted, “fetch round the mare!” 

Before he spoke Willie had guessed rightly that 
this was no less notable a personage than Ott 
Eddis, the horse-trainer, vastly admired just then 
by the horsemen of Welland County because his | 
trotting mare, Maggie Meacham, had done won- | 
ders at the Buffalo spring meeting. | 

“You’re Lawyer Blackadder’s son, I know,” 


| 
be a tiptop lawyer, too, before 7 want any law- | 
play.” | 

Wilkie flushed with delight to hear his father) 
praised and himself treated asa man—almost. He 
reached the pinnacle of pride when Ott stepped 
back, took the straw from his mouth as if it might 
impede his judgment, walked around King Tom in | 
profound meditation on his legs, and ended by 
remarking: 

“There aint a finer make of a family horse in all 
Canada! And sense! Just you give him the word 
you’re going to Thorold!” 

“I’m going all the way to St. Kitt’s alone,” said | 
Willie, proudly. 

Ott threw back his head and gazed at the} 
delighted boy with an air of intense surprise. He | 


mincing motions as if he protested, “I don’t quite 
like to wet my nice new shoes.” In this customary 
waterside joke of Tom’s Willie always exulted, 
and now was so intent on it that he gave no 
attention to a shout from the hill. 

The man who uttered it sprang from his chair 
on the tavern “stoop,” and ran, still shouting, 
toward the canal. 

Before he had reached the foot of the hill, men 
were running toward him from all directions. For 
Willie had driven forward at a place where the 


| village water-carts barely backed in. 


As Tom’s beautiful nose touched the water he 
swung up his head as if indicating, ‘‘I’m not quite 
deep enough,” and stepped forward. Instantly 
his forefeet slid from under him down the steep 
cutting, and he floundered, with a loud snort of 
surprise, into and under the water. The heavy 
dog-cart, tipping and flinging Willie out, pushed 
King Tom on. 

Up the horse came, pawing with his forefeet, 


striving almost coolly, for he was a brave creature. | 
His hind feet seemed on the bottom, for the canal | 


was there only about six feet deep. Then he 
thrust out his nose and swam, for still the dog-cart 
was descending. Knowing now the treacherous 
bank behind him King Tom struck out for the 
opposite shore. 

Willie, much surprised, but not enough scared to 
cry out, found himself drawn along by the reins. 
Ile forsook them at the thought that he was 
embarrassing Tom, and then easily swam ashore. 
The package of silk dresses floated out as if 
sucked along by the current of the filled and 
hidden vehicle. 

The men pulled the boy out and he turned to 
watch Tom, having as yet no doubt that the horse 
would swim ashore. But Tom had already reached 


about the surroundings seemed strangely remote | seemed to find no sufficient words, but apprecia- | the middle of the canal. There the heavy dog-cart 


from the old life at Dayville. 

But Peggy scarcely removed her eyes from the 
girls. It was such a pleasure to see them again; 
she found delight in their slightest movements. 
Marion lighted a fire of alcohol beneath a brass 
tea-kettle, and Jessica brewed tea in Oriental style, 
passing frail little cups of the liquid to Mrs. Cole 
and Peggy, who privately resolved to place such a 
kettle in her parlor, so that Mrs. Winterbury might 
enjoy her favorite beverage at any hour. 

The afternoon slipped away like a happy dream; 
yet once in a while a vague trouble made itself 
felt in Peggy’s heart. She longed to tell her 
sisters everything, and her frank nature mourned 
the reasons for secrecy that had seemed to lift an 
ugly barrier between herself and her dear ones. 

As Jessica stood at the top of the stairs bidding 
her visitors adieu, she happened to notice the 
wistful look in Peggy’s loving eyes. 

“What is it, dear?” she questioned, carelessly. 

But Peggy only clung to her a little closer and 
kissed her again, upon the landing. 

EpiruH E. STOWE (PAULINE WESLEY). 
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For the Companion. 


KING TOM. 


Willie Blackadder, sole and proud occupant of a 
high dog-cart, was walking a big sorrel horse to 
and fro before the door of his father’s law-office, 
when the lawyer came out on the sidewalk. 

“Willie,” said he, as the boy drove King Tom 
up, “I find I can’t go to St. Kitt’s to-day. There’s 
a client inside I must stay with. Do you suppose 
you could go alone?” 

“Why, yes, father!” Willie was joyful at the 
prospect of driving King Tom sixteen miles and 
back. 

“You’re sure you remember the turn below 
Drummondville.” 

“Oh yes, father!” 

“Well, Pll trust you with Tom. Don’t drive him 
hard this warm day. It’s only eleven o’clock now 
—you’ll have lots of time.” 

“What am I to do, father?” 

“Take this letter to the bank and give it to the: 
cashier. It contains a check for a lot of money 
that must be deposited to-day. So take care you 
don’t lose it.” 

“Oh, I’ll be careful, father.” 

“Well, don’t forget—careful of Tom, too. It’s 
not every boy of fourteen that I’d trust with a 
three-hundred-dollar horse. Give him water at 
Thorold, going and coming. Not at the canal—at 
the tavern on the hill; there’s only one safe 
watering-place on the canal there, and you might 
miss it. Put him up at the Peterson House in St. 
Kitt’s, and get your dinner there. Here’s some 
change for you.” 

“All right, father. Thank you. I’ll drive home 
and tell mother I’m going.” 

“Never mind; I’ll tell mother all about it. Oh, I 
had quite forgotten her dress and Bella’s. After 
leaving the bank, go to Mrs. Hendrick’s store and 
get the two silk dresses they were to have ready 
to-day. You'll catch it if you lose those dresses, 
Willie.” 

“Oh, I guess there’s not much danger of me 
losing them,” said Willie, laughing. 

“Well, away you go! Good-by! I expect you 
back by six or seven.” 

In all America there was perhaps no happier 
boy than Willie, as he drove King Tom along the 
hard road to Drummondville, with the mist of 
Niagara Falls towering before him and to his 
right. The June day was clear and odorous. He 
was going to St. Kitt’s, which seemed to him a 
large city. King Tom was so big and handsome 
as to catch admiration anywhere, and Willie 
loved the kind, brave horse with a perfect and 
familiar affection. | 

Above all, his father had trusted him alone. 
Careful? No word could express how careful 
Willie meant to be. 

Indeed, his resolve to be careful was so poignant 
that he drew rein before the Drummondville | 
stables, three miles from his father’s office, and 
inquired the way to Thorold, though he had been 
twice over the whole road to St. Kitt’s in daylight. 

The man to whom Willie spoke was standing on 





| with the horse-trainer; but the boy could not see 


| having a high notion of the social importance of 


tively touched his cap to Willie as “the mare” | 
came from the yard with the fast, engine-like walk 
of a trained trotter. She was bright bay with one | 
white stocking, and so Willie knew that his enrap- 
tured eyes at last rested on Maggie Meacham. 

“Roger,” said Ott, facetiously, to his bull-dog, 
“you'll stop home to-day and keep Pete respecta- 
ble.” 

Then he took Maggie’s reins from Pete, the 
grinning stableman, swung himself lightly into 
his sulky, and was off in a moment, with King 
Tom close behind. 

Willie drove behind Ott with an exhilarating 
sense that everybody seeing the trainer driving 
Maggie Meacham and frequently turning to look 
at King Tom’s action would take,Tom for a great 
trotter, and his driver for an eminent sportsman. 

The fly in his ointment was a doubt whether his 
father would approve of his being in company 


how he might forsake this fascinating society 
without offending Ott’s susceptibilities, for Willie, 


his father’s son, believed Ott shared it. 

When they reached Thorold, which lay on both 
sides of the old Welland Canal, Ott drove to the 
water’s edge, jumped from his sulky, and loosen. 
ing Maggie’s check-rein, said, “Whoa, Maggie!” 
and turned to King Tom. 

“But my father told me to water Tom at the 
tavern,” said Willie. 

“Right enough,” said Ott. “But he didn’t expect 
I'd be with you to show you the place. This is the 
only spot where it’s safe to put a horse in. You 
don’t need to go up the hill to Pud Gorman’s 
tavern this time.” 

He loosened King Tom’s check-rein, swung him- 
self into his sulky, drove Maggie into the shallow 
and let her drink. Willie, following, found his 
wheels on gravel, and Tom drank between those 
of Ott’s sulky, so littke was the water roiled. 
When Tom lifted his head, Ott drove through the 





water for a few yards parallel with the bank, and 
left the canal by a gravelly slope. Then he got 
out again and replaced the check-reins. 


hung down so straight that he could swim no more. 
With plunges he tried to spring forward. His 
front hoofs beat the water incessantly, now above 


it and then barely on the surface. Sometimes he | 
flung his shoulders high, as if his hind feet had | 


rested a moment on the dog-cart’s front. 

Willie, seeing Tom becoming desperate, began to 
scream with grief, and tried to plunge in to the 
rescue. The men held him. 

“You can’t do anything,” they said. “His hoofs 
would kill you. Lord—how he paws, poor beast! 
And his yells—oh, it’s awful!” 

“Get me a rope!” shouted Willie. 

“There’s two men run down to the locks for one. 
But they can’t get here in time. He’ll beat the life 
out of himself first. Keep still, boy!” For Willie 
was still struggling to break away. Tom’s shrieks 
agonized him to madness. For now the noble 
horse was wild in terror to be so entangled. His 
screams had that unsurpassed wretchedness which 
belongs to the voices of dumb creatures in inex- 
pressible fear of death. 

Exhausted by his own strife to break away 
Willie suddenly sank limp—not senseless, but 
breathless. The men laid him on the ground just 
as the crowd parted, and a big fellow with a 
pike-pole came through. 

“If some one could get hold of his bridle!” said 
this man. “I can’t swim.” 

But of all the men present not one cared enough 
for a horse’s life to make the venture. Indeed to 
approach Tom looked like a very dangerous enter- 


prise. He was half-turning as he sprang, now | 


here, now there, and seemed to beat the water over 
a large area. It was a desperate risk to swim and 
reach for his head with a pole little more than 
twelve feet long. 

“Give me the pole!” cried Willie, springing up. 
Perhaps the men thought that the boy who had put 
the horse in might well try to get him out. Willie 
grasped the pole and plunged in. 


Even in that strait the horse seemed to recognize | 


Willie; or perhaps exhaustion had begun its calm- 
ing effect. King Tom’s hoofs ceased from that 


| furious striking, his plunges were quieted; he 


“You'll know that place again, I guess!” he barely kept his head above water. Panting as if 


called back as he started. 

“Oh yes. Thank you!” cried Willie; but he had 
not taken particular notice of the ground. He 
Was quite unaware that his “bump of locality” 
needed reénforcement by careful observation. 

Still ecstatic with the weather, the drive, the 
general admiration of Tom, and his sportsmanlike 
company, Willie reached St. Kitt’s, and duly 
obeyed all his father’s directions. He had arranged 
to meet Ott in front of the Peterson House at 
three; but when the hostler brought King Tom 
around from the stables the trainer had not 
appeared. Nobody about the hotel knew anything 
more of Ott than that he had passed with Maggie 
Meacham half an hour earlier. 

Willie sat in the dog-cart with the package of 
silk dresses for five minutes. Then, his soul being 
satiated with the obvious envy of the St. Kitt’s 
boys, it seemed advisable to start. 

Ott must have forgotten the appointment. 
Willie’s father expected him back by six or so. 
He must bring Tom home dry, an¢ the afternoon 
was very warm. Moreover, his father would be 





just as well pleased if he did not travel unnecessa- | 
rily in Ott’s company. 

Willie chirruped to Tom, and rolled away for 
Thorold in high pleasure. His sense of independ. | 
ence was the greater for being alone. After this. 
he would be trusted to take Tom anywhere. His 
manhood had begun. 

Over the canal at Thorold there were several 
bridges, and Willie could not remember which he 
had crossed behind Ott. Tom had crossed all 
frequently, for they all led from the low road on 
one bank to the low road on the other. Willie let 
Tom choose, and the horse did not prefer the 
bridge of the journey to St. Kitt’s. 

Willie, crossing the bridge, saw Pud Gorman’s 
inn high up on that steep which could be avoided 
by watering Tom at the canal. All that the boy 
clearly remembered of the watering-place was 
that it was about midway between two bridges, 
and sided by gravelly slopes. 

A plain track, made by water-carts, led him 
about thirty feet from the road to such a place. 
He got out, loosened Tom’s check-rein, climbed 
back, and drove forward. The great horse stepped 
into the water with pleased stretchings of his 





with hope he awaited the boy he loved. Willie 
never forgot how Tom looked at him then. 
The boy, cool now, thrust forward the pole and 


caught its hook in the head-stall above the bit. A | 


cheer broke out behind him, and about a dozen 
men plunged in to help. One seized Willie’s left 
hand—he held the pole in his right. Another took 
that man’s free hand, and so they made a living 
chain to the fifty-feet-distant shore. 

Then they pulled. It was, indeed, absurd to 
suppose that the strength of a boy of fourteen 
could drag a horse and dog-cart; but crowds are 
often senseless. They pulled—it was Willie’s poor 
consolation that they did not break his hold of the 
pole. The horse plunged up and drew the boy 
toward him. At that the nearest man forsook 
Willie’s hand. Instantly all the men scrambled 
frantically ashore. 

Willie, left alone with the pike-pole which had 
come loose from the bridle, faced Tom. Now the 
horse was shrieking and pawing again. The men 
shouted, ““Come back, boy—back—you’ll be killed!” 

At that King Tom, as if he had placed his hind 
feet on the dashboard, flung himself so high that 
he fell backward. 

For a few moments bis head was under and his 
four feet struggling in the air. Then he came to 
his side, and desperately righted. 

Willie swam round him madly, trying to fasten 
the hook in the bridle again. Then he felt a firm 
hand on his shoulder, and turning in the hope of 


seeing a helpful man, beheld the face of Ott Eddis. | 


Ott was fairly crying—he loved horses well. 

“No use, boy,” said Ott, “‘Tom’s past helping. 
You done your best like a man. But he’s gone. 
He’d die anyhow if we dragged him out. See—his 
strength is gone. He’s under.” 


Ott had a rope in his right hand. As they drew | 


him and Willie ashore the trainer said: 

“I'd give a thousand dollars rather than you’d 
been here without me. But I was delayed. IfI’d 
got here ten minutes ago I could have choked him 
and saved him with my driving reins. You fools— 
you fools!” he raved at the crowd as he stepped 
ashore. Then he said reflectively, “But crowds 
that don’t know horses is fools.” 

Willie scarcely heard. He heard nothing but a 
little splashing. When he looked back for Tom, he 


| low on the canal. 

“King Tom’s out of pain, boy,” said the horse- 
| trainer, pitifully. 

Ott led the desperate boy to Gorman’s tavern, 
| borrowed dry clothes for him, left his own sulky 

there, put Maggie Meacham to a light buggy, and 
| drove Willie to his father’s house. 

The boy saw nothing of the famous action of 
| Maggie on that long drive. He wept all the way, 
and often screamed his remorse and his love for 
King Tom. Ott, not finding Mr. Blackadder at the 
house, left Willie and drove to the lawyer’s office. 

Willie did not know the silk dresses had been 
recovered till his sister burst out crying on seeing 
their condition. At that spectacle of wet silk his 
mother ordered Willie to his own room. 

*] don’t know what your father will do, Willie,” 
she said, locking him in. She was a good-hearted 
woman, nevertheless; but how could she have 
loved a horse as Willie loved Tom, and how could 
any woman guess his woe! 

To his naturally vexed mother Willie seemed 
simply a boy who had carelessly destroyed a val- 
| uable horse and two silk dresses. To Willie the 

acutest tragedy was that, with Tom dead by his 
disobedience, his mother and sister could think of 
silk dresses! 
| Willie lay on his bed, face down—his fount of 
| tearsrun dry. He dreaded his father’s footstep. 
| He knew his father had loved King Tom. 
“But not as I did—not as I did—O Tom, Tom, 
Tom, dear old Tom!” thought the boy; and his 
woe found no voice but in dry sobs: “Tom—Tom— 
O dear Tom.” 

The rod was sacred to Mr. Blackadder as a 
Scriptural implement of discipline, but Willie had 
no fear of the whipping he expected. 

“I hope he will lick me—I ought to get it—I hope 
| he will,” thought the boy, for his was a nature that 
demanded penance. 

The lawyer’s heavy tread came up-stairs, along 
the hall, to Willie’s door. Willie sat up on the 
bedside in horror, but not in physical fear. His 
father loved Tom—his father could never forgive 
him—he would see that in his father’s face! 

Mr. Blackadder came in. He took the boy’s 
hand and put his arm round his neck. At the 
affectionate gesture Willie flung himself, in a storm 
of weeping, on his father’s neck. 

“There—there—never mind, Willie. I know how 
you feel about Tom,” said the father, tenderly, 
holding the boy. “Wasn’t he a dear, good horse? 
You and I will never forget him, Willie. There— 
there—don’t cry so—Ott Eddis told me how bravely 
you tried to save him. It’s all right—your father is 
sorrier for his boy than for poor Tom.” 

Willie lifted up his face and looked into his 
father’s loving eyes. Then the goodness of his 
father seemed like to break his heart. 

EDWARD W. THOMSON. 
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For the Companion. 


TAME EMUS. 


| Among the latest acquisitions of the ornitho- 
logical department in the Museum of Natural 
History at South Kensington is a very handsome 
emu in perfect plumage, presented by the Rev. 
| George Keightley, vicar of Stambridge, in Essex, 
to whom the museum was already indebted for 
another fine specimen of these strange Australian 
birds. 

Both had been pets for upward of twenty-five 
years, having been brought from the Antipodes, 
and their successive deaths have been somewhat 
| of the nature of family bereavements. The first 
| died from natural causes, but the last was due to 
| an unfortunate accident, some bullocks having 
broken into the emu’s paddock and chased him, 
even following him into his shed. 

The poor bird probably died partiy from terror. 
The emu is naturally very timid, and this one was 
| almost blind, as one eye had been destroyed by a 
clod of earth thrown at him by a carter who 
| declared that the emu’s approach frightened his 
| horses. The other eye suffered in sympathy. 

A curious incident in the life of this lonely bird 
is worth recording. The death of his companion 
| left him very desolate, and after a while he 
| seemed to sicken. His compassionate mistress 

brought dainties to tempt his appetite, also a daily 

jar of water. Again and again she remonstrated 
against some tiresome or cruel unknown person 
| who always carried off the jar, leaving the poor 
| bird without water. 
| Finally Mr. Emu retired into his shed, folded up 
his long legs and sat down, utterly refusing to 
| come out till his master, convinced that the bright 
| sunshine would do him good, lifted him out by 
| main force. There, beneath the bird, were all the 
missing gallipots! 
| The conscientious emu, convinced that he ought 
to be fulfilling his destiny by hatching some eggs, 
and having no wife to lay any for him, had substi- 
| tuted the nice, smooth, round jars which he had 
| abstracted day by day! Of course his wife’s eggs 
would have been dark green, but as the French 
philosopher said, “When we have not what we 
| like, we must like what we have!” So he made 
the most of what he could get. 
| An amusing story is told concerning a setting of 
| six or seven emu’s eggs laid in Berkshire. The 
| father having sat diligently for six weeks, unfor- 
| tunately died just a week before the chicks were 
hatched. Arrangements were made by telegraph 
for the transfer of the eggs to the care of another 
emu in the Zovlogical Gardens in London, but 
there was grave anxiety lest they should cool in 
the interval ere the foster-father was ready to 
receive them. As no patent incubator was avail- 
able suitable for such huge eggs—they are about 
| the size of an ostrich’s—an enthusiastic lady took 
| them into her nice warm bed, and there remained, 
mothering them till the last moment before the 
‘train started which conveyed them to the Zoo, 
where they were duly hatched a few days later. 

That lady’s devotion reminds me of what was 
told me by another lady, who, when recently 
travelling in the south of France, halted at a farm 
where the careful peasant-wife thus utilized her 
fat, bedridden husband, who was so unwieldy *~ 
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to be unable to turn in bed. By alternate scolding 

and coaxing she persuaded him to do duty as an 

incubator, and to lie very still, hatching eggs for 

market by the natural warmth of his body! So 

there he lay with half a dozep eggs under each | 
arm, afraid to make the slightest movement, and | 
thus he had actually succeeded in hatching several 

coveys—an achievement of which he was half- 

proud and half-shy! Of course in this case the 

eggs were those of common domestic fowls. 

Miss C. F. GORDON-CUMMING. 
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OREAMS AND BOOKS. 


Dreams, books, are each a world; and_ books, we know, | 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

— Wordsworth. 


— 
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For the Companion. 


BILLY BLUE-CLOTHES. 


When Colonel Goldie of the —— Kentucky Regi- 
ment entered the Union Army, he took as body- 
servant a favorite negro boy named Billy, fae | 
was greatly elated that his master had selected | 
him for so important a position. No general ever 
donned his gold lace and gilt stars with half the | 
pride in which Billy arrayed himself in a full suit 
of army blue. 

Two days after the battle of Murfreesboro’, and 
before the list of killed and wounded had reached 
the little city where Colonel Goldie resided, Billy 
arrived at his old home in a pitiable plight. 

Instead of his new blue clothes, he wore the 
costume of a corn-field scarecrow. A scrap of felt 
had supplanted the jaunty soldier cap which had 
been his especial pride. Dust-covered, faint and 
weary, he staggered into the presence of the 
colonel’s wife, and handing her a sealed package, 
addressed in her husband’s hand, exclaimed : 

“Bless de Lord, Mis’ Fanny, yer’s got it safe at 
las’! Now I kin lay down an’ die easy!” 

“Billy, what has happened?” cried Mrs. Goldie. 

She read on the package the words: 

“For my wife, Mrs. Fanny Goldie, of B—, 
Kentucky, if I fall.” 

“What does this mean? Speak, Billy!” she 
commanded. “Where is your master? Has he | 
been wounded—or—killed?” 

“I dunno, Mis’ Fanny, I 
Billy, wearily. 

“Then why do you bring me this? 
you getit? Where is my husband?” 
“Fur de Lord’s sake, Mis’ Fanny! Don’t look 
so white an’ skeered! Marse Ben’s all right, fur’s 
Iknow! Leastways, I hope he is. Jes’ gimme a | 
little time, Mis’ Fanny, ontwell I sorter gets my 
bref, an’ I’ll tell yer all de fac’s ob de case. Vil 
jes’ set down on de aidge ob dis cheer,” he added, 
apologetically, “case I’m powerful tired. I bin 

runnin’ mos’ ob de way, an’ I’m clean beat out.” 

“Poor Billy!” said Mrs. Goldie, noticing for the 
first time his utter exhaustion. “Wait till you get 
your breath.” 

“Yer see, Mis’ Fanny,” panted Billy, “dis is de 
way hit wus. ’Fo’ de battle begun Marse Ben 
‘lowed hit wus gwine to be a hard one, an’ he | 
gimme dat dar bunnel whut yer got in yer han’, | 
an’ he tell me hit’s his watch an’ some money an’ | 
some papers whut mustn’t be lost. Den he says, | 
‘Billy, ef I never come back fum de battle, take | 
dis bunnel home to yer Mis’ 
Fanny, an’ stan’ by her an’ de 
little boys ontwell dey gits big 
enough to take keer ob the’r 
mother.’ 

“*Ya-as, sir, yer kin res’ yer 
min’ easy on dat, Marse Ben,’ I 
tole him. ‘Yer kin count on me 
dar, sir!’ 

“Den he tole me, ‘Good-by, an’ 
God bless yer, Billy!’ Den he 
wheel Black Jack aroun’ an’ rid 
off wid de regiment to de front, 
whar de cannon done already 
commenct to boom. 

“I watch ’im go, wid de ban’ 
a-playin’ down de road; den I see 
de kunnel riz up in his stirrups 
an’ cheer de men, an’ dey all went 
off on de double quick into de 
smoke ob de battle, wid de kunnel 
an’ Black Jack on de lead, an’ 
dat’s de las’ I seen ob Marse Ben, 
Mis’ Fanny.” 

“Mis’ Fanny” buried her pale 
face in her hands and groaned. 
Billy tried to comfort her. 

“Dar, now, Mis’ Fanny, don’t 
take on so! I neber said Marse 
Ben wus kilt! I seen him ride 
off into de smoke dat swallered 
him up, but dat aint no sign dat 
he’s daid, Mis’ Fanny. 

“Dat aint no sign dat he’s daid,” repeated Billy, 
slowly, “case J wa’n’t dar to see no mo’. When 
Marse Ben lef’? me, I went back to de baggage 
train along wid all de res’ ob de boys, an’ putty 
soon you couldn’t heah yer years fur de racket. 
De cannon was a-boomin’, de muskets was 
a-rattlin’, when all of a suddent de enemy come 
a-swoopin’ down; an’ dey capture de baggage- 
train, an’ evvy las’ one ob us into de bargain. 

“Dey swore dey wus a-gwine to hang evvy 
darky dey caught in soger’s clo’es. Dey meant 
whut dey said, Mis’ Fanny, an’ whut’s mo’, dey 
didn’t wais’ no time gittin’ about it. Dey com- 
menced on de job right dar an’ den!” 

Billy took breath. 

“Dey got Kunnel Rosmuss’s Jeems hung up, an’ 
Gay tuck Cap’n Hawkin’s Mose an’ swung him up 
long side ob Jeems. Den dey put de rope roun’ 
my nake, an’ dey wus jes’ a-gwine ter hang me 
up dar "long side de odder boys when, bless de 
Lord! heah come de Union cavalry a-chargin’ 
down on us, an’ captured de whole train, an’ evvy 
darky in de lot back agin ’fo’ you could say ‘Jack 
Roberson !’ 

“But I tell yer whut, Mis’ Fanny, de Union men 
didn’t git dar a bit too quick fur me! I wus at de 
eend ob my rope, shuah! But praise to gracious! | 


dunno,” answered 


Where did 


my feet wus on de ground yit! When dey took 
dat rope fum off my nake, | made straight tracks 
fur headquarters. I got enough ob sojerin’ to las’ 
me de res’ ob my life; I didn’t want no more blue 
clo’es, an’ I clean furgot Marse Ben dat onct! I 
resigned my commission an’ lit out fur home, case 
I knowed yer’d be wantin’ ter see whut wus in 
dat bunnel Marse Ben done sent yer, Mis’ Fanny, 
an’ I jes’ hurried along fas’ es ever I could.” 

Relieved of her worst fears and with hope 
revived, Mrs. Goldie ex- 
claimed : 

“Where on earth did you 
get those clothes, Billy?” 

“Dese clo’es, Mis’ Fan- 
ny?” He looked down at 
them sheepishly. “I got dese 
not ve’y fur fum Murfess- 
boro’. Es I wus a-skeetin’ 
along tow’d home I met a 
fool darky down dar in de 
woods, en he wanted ter 
swop fur dem sojer clo’es 
whut I had. He wus mighty 
pleased wid his bargain, but 
you heah me! Mis’ Fanny, 
ef dat fellah’s got a stiff 
bone in his nake by dis time, 
hit aint becase he’s got dem 
blue clo’es on! 

“I wus mighty proud ob 
’em onct, Mis’ Fanny. Ya- 
as’m, I wus dat! An’ I got 
so dat I could walk jes’ like 
Marse Ben, but somehow, 
Mis’ Fanny, dat seems es ef 
hit wus a long while ago, 
en I'd outgrowed ’em some 
way! Dese ole clo’es is 
good enough fur me, Mis’ 
Fanny.” 

Mrs. Goldie dismissed 
Billy to the kitchen, where 
his own old mother, or 
“mammy,” as she was call- 
ed, had reigned as cook for 
many a year. The other 
servants had all gathered 
in the kitchen to learn the 
tidings Billy had brought. 

Tears rolled slowly down 


, old mammy’s dark bronze 


cheeks as she mixed the 
hoe-cake, stirred the coffee and put the bacon into 
her frying-pan. 

“Ya-as, chillen,” she said, with a long sigh while 
waiting for her son’s entrance, “Ya-as, yer Marse 
Ben’s gone! Dat’s de news whut Billy brings! 
He wouldn’t be heah ef Marse Ben wusn’t daid. 
He wus dat fond ob him dat he wouldn’t ’a’ left 
him while de bref wus in his body.” 

“Dar comes Billy now!” exclaimed Sally, the 


' chambermaid, whose bright eyes had been for a | 


long time the loadstars of Billy’s existence. 

Mammy dished-up the supper, and with her 
arms crossed before her, awaited Billy’s entrance. 

After a hurried hug to his mother and “Howdy !” 
all around to the rest, “Dis fur me, mammy?” he 
asked, as he flung himself in a chair by the table. 
“Lord, how good hit is to git home onct mo’!” 

With her cake-turner in her hand, mammy went 
over where Billy was eating ravenously, and said, 
solemnly: “Stop, Billy! Jes’ answer me dis. 
Whar’s yer Marse Ben?” 





“ll teach yer better manners!” 


“I dunno whar Marse Ben is, mammy. I seen 
him ride off into de smoke ob de battle, an’ I 
nevah seed him no mo’.” 

“Didn’t yer hunt fur de co’pse?” 

“De co’—pse?” Billy’s teeth chattered, and he 
showed the white of his eyes. ‘“No-o, mum, I 
didn’t hunt fur no co’pse!” 

“Whut yer doin’ heah, den? Yer wanderin’ 
Lazarus, you! Whut d’yer reckon yer Marse Ben 
tuck yer ‘long wid him fur ef hit wa’n’t dat you 
mought fetch back de body, ef he wus kilt in de 
wa’? No wondah yer look like de buzzards done 
pick yer! 

“Yer dun-no whar yer Marse Ben is?” she re- 
peated in scorn. ‘Whut’s gin yer yer freedom an’ 
all dat? He mought be a-layin’ daid on de battle- 
field fur all you keah—so you gits home wid yer 
hide on yer back fur to eat his victuals! I’ll teach 
yer better manners dan dat fur nex’ time!” 

She brought the griddle-cake turner into rapid 
play over poor Billy’s head and shoulders. 

“An’ mo’ dan dat,” she said, as she stopped for 
breath,“I’ll let yer know I aint a-gwine ter have yer 
*roun’ heah eatin’ Marse Ben’s victuals when yer 
done desert yer post like dat! 


till yer kin wipe de stain away. March out o’ dis 


Yer done disgrace | 
yerse’f an’ yer mammy, too, an’ yer noson 0’ mine | 


kitchen dis minute! I don’t wan’ ter see yer no 
mo’ till dat time comes.” 

Mammy sent him reeling out of the kitchen door. 
None of the others spoke a word. They knew ex- 
postulation was useless. Only one of the servants 
| showed pity for Billy; Melindy, a young house 
| girl, heaped his plate with the rest of the bacon 
| and hoe-cakes, refilled his half-drained cup with 
| coffee, and followed him into the shed. 
| The rest with one excuse or another left the 
kitchen, except Sally, whose face was set and 
stern. Billy had been her hero! Now he had 
sneaked home from the war—a ragged and dirty 
coward. 





with him till this stain could be wiped away. 





“Rally! Rally! Halt, Boys! 


After some days came news of the colonel’s 
safety and his distress at 
disappearance. Then came accounts of skirmishes 
as the opposing armies closed in upon each other. 
Another great battle was imminent. 


Like mammy, she wanted no more to do | 
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strength of the soul of the soldier was upon him 
Ride hard! The words still rang in his ears. He 
urged the willing black to a more furious pace. 

What now? Sounds of confusion, shoutings of 
dismay. A turnin the road brought Billy face to 
face with a disorderly huddle of the army’s camp 
followers, flying pell-mell far before a charging 
Confederate brigade. The panic-stricken men 
made large passage for the black, for Billy rove 
right on till he brought the charger back on his 
haunches before a mass of colored soldiers 

“Rally! Rally! Halt, boys! Right about 
and rally Rally!” shouted Billy, moving through 
the mass to the front and waving his sword—the 
dead lieutenant’s sword. He called with an assur 
ance of authority that restored to the impression- 
able men a sense of discipline. Obedience to a 
firm word of command had become through their 
drill a second nature. They never doubted Billy 
was a lieutenant, for he rang ‘out his orders as 
though he were really, as indeed he was on that 
wild day, in soul the dead young soldier whose 
uniform clothed him and whose gleaming sword 
he swung. 

Squad after squad re-formed—elbow to elbow 
Soon Billy had a company—soon the company 
marched on and grew to half a regiment. 

“Forward, forward march!” cried Billy, and 
rode straight with the flank of the advancing hosts 
of Buell’s division, on the famous second triumph 
ant day of Shiloh. 

Billy could never quite understand nor explain 
how it was that words of command came to him 
und he seemed to know instinctively what to do. 
But all said afterward that he and his men did 
nobly. 

When the fight was hottest, he found himself 
next to his colonel’s old regiment, and saw Colonel 
Goldie’s horse shot under him. In a few moments 
Billy was coolly offering his black. 

“Take dis hoss, Marse Ben! He’s a better one 
dan dat, any day!” Helping the bruised colonel 
upon his back Billy was away before Marse Ben 
could more than recognize him. 

When the battle of Shiloh was over, Billy remem 
bered the despatches entrusted to him. Hurrying 
to headquarters he told his story, delivered his 
charge, and was about to retire when the general 
stopped him. 

“My man,” he said, “I’ve heard of your conduct 
in saving Colonel Goldie’s life, dad shall take 
pleasure in recommending your appointment as 


face 
' 


_ lieutenant in the colored company which you led 


Billy’s unaccountable | 


| capricious Sally try to win him back. 


Billy’s lot at home was a hard one these days. | 


Mammy did not cease to feel that he had disgraced 
both himself and her. All his old companions 
passed him by on the other side. 

“What yer doin’ heah?” demanded Sally, scorn- 
fully, as he joined her one day. “Yer too keerful 
dese days to suit my tas’e! Too keerful ob dat 
nake of yourn, dat wusn’t wo’th savin’!” 

It was the last straw. The boy groaned in 
anguish. Was there no way, no chance to “wipe 
| away de stain?” Yes, there might be one! Billy 
| went to his cabin early that night, and next morn- 
ing—was gone. 

Billy, making his way along a lonely road in 
the Tennessee hills, stopped to drink from a 
' stream, when the neigh of a horse and a man’s 

groan reached his ear. The boy, 
advancing cautiously, found a 
young Union lieutenant sitting 


| 
| 





against a tree, examining a bullet 
wound beneath his left arm. Near 
by stood a black thoroughbred 
which, though free to escape, 
seemed keeping guard affection- 
ately over its dying master. 

The wounded soldier’s uncov- 
ered head was bowed so that his 
chin rested on his breast. An 
ashen hue had come over the 
young face. Billy knew well the 
signs of approaching death. 

Bending pityingly he said, 
“Marse cap’n, can’t I do you no 
good, nohow ?” 

Collecting his strength, the 
dying lieutenant tried hard to 
speak; and Billy, stooping low, 
heard the whisper, “Water!” 

The boy ran to the stream with 
the officer’s canteen, and brought 
it back half-full. With the draught 
the young soldier spoke. 

“Take my horse,” he gasped. 
“Ride that way. Ride hard—to 
General Buell. I have despatches 
for him. Here!” 
hand to his breast, forgetting that 
his coat was beside him. “No— 
in the coat. There, boy! Put on the coat—it will 
help to pass you into our lines—put it on, I say. 
Take my sword, too, hat, pistols, everything—you 
may need them. Now mind me—ride hard!” 

His voice strengthened with his stern effort to 
impress his will on the boy, and he spoke in a 
voice that swayed Billy to the soul. 

“Mount!” he cried, trying to rise. 
ment is to spare. That’s right—off with you. Ride— 
ride for the lives of twenty thousand men!” 

The young lieutenant sank back against the tree; 
quivered throughout his frame; tried to lift the 
“anteen again to his lips; failed; looked slowly 
round the trees, up the hill, up the sky. 

As Billy galloped away, the last words of the 
hero rang in his ears, urging him, stimulating him 
to a passion of bravery, a stern fervor he had 
never known before—a huge desire to serve. The 
very spirit of the young hero seemed to flow with 
the black boy as he rode. 


in his shirt-sleeves with his back | 


He lifted his | 


“Not a mo- | 


Boom—boom—a dull and heavy report came echo- | 


ing up the valley. Boom. 
Still Billy rode hard. 


Again! again! Cannon! 
Then a shattering and a 


musketry! 
The second day of Shiloh had begun. 
battle raged ahead. 


The early 
The boy sat proudly up; the 


grumbling in the air, to and fro—the rattle of | 


so well for the Union.” 

When the war was over, and Colonel Goldie came 
home, “Lieutenant Billy” came also, “with ail his 
blushing honors thick upon him.” In vain did the 
Billy’s new 
estimate of Sally and Melindy was to Melindy’s 
advantage. : 

Colonel Goldie himself told mammy how bravely 
Billy had saved his life. “Mis’ Fanny” blessed 
him for his gallant deed in mammy’s presence, 
and as tears of joy and pride rolled down her 
dusky cheeks, Billy humbly asked: 

“Are yer satisfied at las’, mammy? Have I wiped 
de stain away?” 

“Ya-as, honey, ya-as! Yer’s earned de right to 
war yer blue clo’es now!” 

Lucy UNDERWOOD MCCANN. 


-@- 
For the Companion. 


THE CHAQUIS OF THE ANDES. 


The chaquis of the Andes is a professional run 
ner, or messenger. Men of this class are found 
among all the Indian tribes of Nerth as well as 
South America. They are as much a necessity as 
our postal system or our telegraph; but nowhere 
have they been organized, among any savage or 
semi-barbarous race, as they were under the 
Incas. 

In that strange, mysterious empire, which lay 
between the Pacific and the Cordilleras, and was, 
before its brutal devastation by the Spaniards, as 
civilized in many respects as ancient Egypt or 
Phenicia, message-bearing was a distinct occupa- 
tion. Men were chosen for it by reason of their 
physical qualifications, and were trained to speed 
and endurance. 

They were organized and uniformed, and when 
they became incapacitated by age or accident, less 
arduous duties were given them in the army or 
about the court of the Inca. 

W hen the Spanish invaders firstentered Peru they 
wondered how the Indians were able to anticipate 
their movements. Every act of theirs appeared to 
be communicated instantly over the entire empire. 
In time they discovered that there was an organ- 
ized system of runners, who carried the news 
with amazing speed, passing it from one to another 
over a distance of five hundred miles in fifty 
hours, and sometimes across the snow 
covered mountains and barren deserts. 

Along the ancient Camino Real, the royal bigh 
way of the Incas, that great road that has excited 
so much wonder and admiration in later days, the 
houses in which relays of chaquis were perma- 
nently lodged are still to be found in a pretty 
good state of preservation. They were situated 
at different intervals according to the difficulties 
of the road. 

If it was steep and rocky they near 
together, but if the path was level and easy to a 
runner they were usually eight and ten miles 
apart. These houses were erected on hillocks, so 
that they might be used as points of observation 
from which the approach of messengers could be 
seen at a distance. As one arrived, heated and 
breathless, another would be ready to receive the 
message and carry it to the next station without 
an instant’s delay. 

Sometimes the Inca communicated with his 
generals, or other officials, by signs. A ring, ora 
piece of wood, or a leaf might be transmitted 
along the line, which meant nothing to the man 
who bore it, or to the people who might see it in 
his hand, but was full of meaning to him for whom 
it was intended. 

As a proof of the epeed of these chaquis, it is 
said that the royal table at Cuzco or at Quito was 
often served with fresh sea-fish caught thirty or 


less, 


were 


—— 
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forty hours before at a distance now covered in| in snowy latitudes he pulls on a pair of long, 


from six to ten days by the ordinary traveller. 


Along the Inca highway are to be seen ruins of | barelegged, and paints his flesh with a vegetable 
immense structures, built of rough stone, in the | dye as a protection against poisonous vines and 
These were called | the bites of insects. 


form of a hollow square. 
tambos, and were used as lodging-houses for the 


A Chaquis Runner. 


Inca and his court when he passed from one part 
of his dominions to another. 

The chaquis still exists. He is seen in nearly 
every town in the Andes, and is employed by the 


government, by merchants, and by private indi- | 


viduals who have packages or messages to send 
into the country. 

There are very few telegraphic facilities in the 
interior of South America, and the mails are 
carried very irregularly on mule back. The 
postal contractors are usually arrieros who make 
a business of carrying freight, with pack trains, 
and they hold the mails until they have a cargo of 
goods. Therefore, merchants who have orders to 
send usually employ chaquis; and as they are not 
paid more than twelve or fifteen cents a day, the 
service is economical as well as speedy. 

In time of war the chaquis are useful, as they 
have many of the instincts, and much of the skill 
of scouts, and being familiar with the byways as 
well as the highways, often are able to pass 
through the lines of the enemy without capture 
or detention. 

I saw once in Peru a chaquis by the name of 
Qualnapambo,—bird-chaser,—a famous fellow 
very swift of foot, and almost incapable of fatigue, 
who, during the war with Chile, was employed by 
General Caceres, President of Peru. Bird-chaser 
has been known to carry a message two hundred 
and fifty miles without rest or sleep, through the 
enemy’s country, and to return with the answer 
within a week. 

The chaquis seldom carries food with him, but 
picks it up on his way as hecan. If he finds none, 
the coca leaf that he is constantly chewing not 
only satisfies his hunger, but stimulates his 
nerves, It is the most powerful nerve tonic 
known to the chemists. 


He carries his coca leaves in a little buckskin | 


bag about his neck, with another bag, in which 
he has a sort of potash made from potato skins. 
This, when mixed with the coca, brings out its 
strength and increases the saliva. 


God pleases.” 
by the amount of coca used. He will say that he 
can make a given journey while he is chewing 
twenty quids; and one usually lasts him an hour. 

The profession of the chaquis, like everything 
else which the Spaniards in Peru have inherited 
from the pre-historic empire, has depreciated in 
its usefulness and effectiveness. There is no 
longer any organization, and the runners are 
becoming lazy and untrustworthy, chiefly, I sup- 
pose, because they are not fairly treated and 
receive little encouragement. 

In the tropics and on the lower levels the move- 
ments of the chaquis are not impeded by clothing, 
for he goes as nearly naked as possible; but in 
the mountains, where at night the atmosphere is 
always cold, and he is in constant danger of being 
overtaken by furious storms, he dresses accord- 
ingly. 

His clothing, like his demeanor, is dull and 
sombre. He may have a striped poncho, but 
dark blue is his favorite color. He wears a shirt 
of liama wool, and thick trousers of the same 
material, which reach only to his knees, and are 
fastened at his waist with a girdle. 

On his feet he wears sandals of untanned 
leather, fastened by thongs that pass over his 
great toe and around his ankle. In winter and 











| appointed a construction commission, with the 
The chaquis has little idea of either time or | Minister of Finance at its head. 
distance. He goes until he is tired, stops as long| time an appropriation of about thirty million 
as he likes, and reaches his destination ‘when | dollars was made to be expended this year. 
Distance is sometimes estimated | 





coarse woollen stockings, but in summer he goes | 


It is always difficult, and usually impossible, 
for the unacclimated 
traveller to go on foot | 
among the Cordilleras, | 

" because the diminished 
atmospheric _ pressure 
causes extreme las- 
situde, difficulty in 
breathing, and often 
more serious sym- 
ptoms, which have re- 
sulted fatally. 

It is dangerous for 
persons of great flesh, 
or weak lungs, or who 
are afflicted with heart 
disease, to enter the 
higher altitudes; and if 
they are compelled to 
do so, they should avoid 
exertion as much as 
possible. Yet the cha- 
quis run on the heights 
as elsewhere. 

Another scourge of 
the traveller is the dis- 
ease known as surumpe, 
a violent inflammation 
of the eyes caused by 
the reflection of the 
tropic sun upon the 
snows. 

The rarefied air and 
the fierce winds keep 
the nerves of the eyes 
in a state of constant 
irritation. The pain of 
the surumpe is the most 
intense that can be 
imagined, and often 
brings on delirium. Such troubles the mountain 
chaquis must contend with, but his physical 
endurance is proof against them. 

WiLiiamM ELERoy Curtis. 
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For the Companion. 
BLACK ROCK, NANTASKET. 


A huge black sea-shape left at turn of tide, 
It drags, afar from shore, its low Ya length. 
In dateless eons in lone waters wide 
Was this some slimy saurian’s league-long strength ? 
OscAR FAY ADAMS. 
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ACROSS SIBERIA. 


It is a significant fact in the recent history of the 
Russian Empire that since her extension in Europe 





to the west and south has been checked by the |- 


great powers, the attention of her rulers has been 
turned more and more to the development of her 
vast Asiatic possessions. 

The conquest of the Khanates of Central Asia 
was followed by the construction of the Trans- 
Caspian railway, a military road in its first intent, 
but vastly more important in the effect which it 
has had in pacifying the wild Turkoman tribes 
and developing the resources of a country, now 
nearly a desert, but formerly rich and populous. 

The great success of this road, not only political 
but financial, together with the pressure of the 
leading Russian merchants and manufacturers, 
has led the government to undertake another 
great enterprise of the same nature, the building 
of a railway across Siberia. For several years 
this project has been discussed, and in 1891 the 
Czarevitch, on his way home from his journey 
round the world, turned the first sod at Viad- 
ivostok, the Russian port on the Pacific which is 
to be the eastern terminus of'the proposed rail- 
way. 

The work was not seriously begun, however, 
unti: January of this present year, when the Czar 


At the same 


The whole road, with its two or three branches, 
will be about forty-six hundred miles long, and 
will form the longest continuous line of railway 
in the world. It is also the most northern of all 
great railways, running during its whole course, 
with the exception of the most eastern portion, 
farther north than the Canadian Pacific, and 
reaching at one point the latitude of Sitka, 
Alaska. 

The entire cost is estimated at about three | 
hundred million dollars; but since through at) 
least a third of the distance it traverses almost 
unexplored territory, the estimate is but a rough 
one. 

The western terminus of the railway is the 
small town of Tcheliabinsk, on the eastern slope | 
of the Ural Mountains, and in the centre of the 
rich mining districts of that region. From thence | 
it will run in a course nearly easterly, through | 
several of the most important towns of western | 
Siberia to about the one hundredth degree of longi- | 
tude, where it will turn to the southeast to reach | 
Irkutsk on the southern shore of Lake Baikal. 

The greater part of this section will traverse a 
country in which there is the, so called, ‘‘black’’ 
soil, found in the central provinces of European | 
Russia and eminently adapted for growing grain. | 
This fertile portion of western Siberia is about as 





| millions, or in other words of a family to every 
twelve hundred acres. 


It is proposed, therefore, since it will support a | 
much larger population than it now has, at the | 


same time with the construction of the railway to 
colonize the territory through which it passes, | 
and for this end an additional appropriation of | 
twenty-seven million dollars has been made. 

Many of the starving peasants of the famine- 
stricken European provinces will thus have new 
homes provided for them, and will begin life in a 
new world under conditions far more favorable 
than those under which they aa previously 
lived. 

After leaving Lake Baikal, from whence a short 
branch goes to the Chinese frontier to Kiachta, 
the terminus of the great caravan route from 
Pekin through Mongolia, the road runs for more 
than a thousand miles through an almost unknown 
country to the head of navigation on the Amur 
River. Along the bank of this river it is carried 
until the course of the stream is directly north, 
and the railway turns southward to the Pacific. 

From the western section alone do the pro- 
moters of this great enterprise expect to be repaid 
for the money which they expend upon it. The 


fertile soil and the rich mines of the Altai Moun- | 
tains, it is hoped, will attract settlers and open up 


new markets for Russian manufactures. 


In order to awaken the interest of people in| 


every quarter of the empire in the undertaking, 
as well as to show what are the undeveloped 
resources of this comparatively little-known 
country, a great Siberian Exposition is to be held 
in Moscow in 1895. It is expected that the rail- 
way itself will be completed in ten years from 
that date. 


* 





For the Companion. 
DAISY AND GLOW-WORM. 


Down in an English meadow ow 
One summer day, at full noon tide, 
A daisy to a glow-worm sighed: 
“Your presence earth’s green aly mars, 
You nothing do but creep and cree 
he glow-worm modestly replied: 
“I’m sister to the million stars, 
And shine when you are fast asleep.” 
ALFRED J. HOUGH. 
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PINANCIAL TROUBLES. 





At the beginning of the present year there | 


seemed reason to hope for a period of average 


prosperity. Business appeared to be in a healthy | 


condition. Labor was well employed at good 
wages. Money was abundant in the banks, and | 
the rate of interest was not high. 

Of course this does not mean that any one | 
could borrow it. 
there is to be lent, the possessor of it, whether a | 
bank or a person, lends to those only who can 
offer security for repayment. 

In the stock market there had been no ‘‘boom,’ 
and prices of shares were not high; mee i 
they were not held at inflated values. In one 
direction only were there signs of trouble. 

‘The condition of our foreign trade had been 
growing worse. The amount of importations 
had been increasing steadily, and that of exporta- 
tions had been stationary or declining. The three 
facts that foreigners have large investments in 
this country on which they receive dividends; that 
foreigners own most of the shipping which con- 
veys our imports and exports, and take from us 
vast sums in freight money; and that the tens of 
thousands of Americans who travel or reside 
abroad expend in Europe millions of dollars 
which must be sent hence to European bankers— 
these three facts explain why the difference 
between the value of imports and that of exports 
does not indicate accurately, or even nearly, the 
amount of money that must go in one direction 
or the other to balance the accounts. 

Another fact to be remembered is that the 
balance must always be paid in gold. None of 
the countries with which the United States has a 
large foreign trade can make use of our silver as 
money. Some of them have large amounts of 
silver in circulation, but they do not now coin it. 

Silver, therefore, in the foreign trade is strictly 
merchandise. When bills are to be paid, gold 
must be sent. And the condition of the foreign 
trade was such that twenty-five million dollars in 
gold were exported in the last three months of 
1892. 

Early in January the gold exports were renewed 
on a large scale, and although they ceased now 
and then for brief periods, they soon set in again, 


and during the first five months of this year they 


amounted to about sixty million dollars. 
This was the beginning of serious trouble in the 


financial world. The gold came from the national | 


Treasury. Those who were to export it deposited 
treasury notes and received gold in exchange. 
The result was that the “‘reserve fund’’ of one 
hundred million dollars held to redeem legal | 
tenders was drawn upon; and a fear which has | 
existed for a long time that the present laws | 
relating to silver would not permit the govern- | 
ment to maintain the gold standard—this fear | 
became acute. 

The silver question has now become so inter- 
mixed with politics that few men on either side 
can help seeing in whatever occurs a confirmation 
of their own views. But the prosperity of the 
country depends upon the credit system. Now it 
happens that those who have the most money to 
lend are of opinion that the loss of the gold 
standard would be a great calamity to the country, 


No matter how much money | 


' large as France and has a population of two|and also that the present law will bring the 


~~. to a silver standard. 

We do not discuss the question whether these 
men are right or wrong in their opinion. But we 
have to face the fact that the measures of precau- 
| tion which they, from motives of self-interest, 
| take in consequence of their belief cause the 
beginning of the very disaster which they dread. 
They are in a position to avoid the calamity; 
others are not. 

We shall reserve until next week a notice of the 
events which followed upon the export of gold, 
and which have made the present year thus far an 
evil time. 


| 
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CIVILITY AT SEA. 


An American steamer anchored off the port of 
Nassau early one morning, and transferred all her 
passengers who wished to go ashore, with one 
exception, toasteam tender. The exception was a 
traveller who had not heard on the previous night 
the warning that every one who wished to go 
ashore for the morning must be on deck by six 
o’clock. He appeared upon the scene a moment 
after the tender had cast off. 

His fellow-passengers waved their handkerchiefs 
and laughed at him. The captain undertook to 
discipline him roughly. 

“There is always one fool left behind!” he 
shouted, angrily. “You didn’t know enough to 
| get up when I warned you it would be your only 
chance of going ashore.” 

“But I received no warning!” meekly answered 
| the traveller. 
| This protest called out a volley of oaths from the 
} captain. The traveller bristled in his turn. 

“It is my misfortune to be left behind,” he said. 
“But it is not a brave officer who abuses a passenger 
| for his hard luck. I have travelled under many 
flags, and I am sorry that the first captain to treat 
me with discourtesy should be an American.” 

Before half an hour had passed a sailboat ran in 
close to the st , and in r to a signal 
from the passenger carried him ashore. Soon 
after he turned the tables upon the captain anil 
the passengers. 

He had letters of introduction to present to the 
Governor of the Bahamas, and was hospitably 
received by him. When pressed to remain over- 
night he explained that the steamer was to sail at 
one o’clock for Cuba. The governor turned to his 
secretary. 

“Tell the agent that the steamer must not sail 
until he hears from me,” was the order. 

Then the governor explained to his guest that by 
virtue of a mail subsidy he could detain the ship 
‘for twenty-four hours. “You can stay overnight 
and get off in the morning,” he added. 

It was a complete reversal of conditions. At 
sunrise the traveller had been alone on the ship, 
looking regretfully after his fellow-passengers 
| who were on their way to the shore. At noon they 
| were back on the steamer, and he was on shore, 
| holding the ship for his own convenience with the 
| governor’s permission. 
| The traveller, however, was merciful to the 
captain. He did not detain the steamer longer 
| than six hours, and returned to it at nightfall to 
| meet the captain’s flashing eye. 

“Always behind time!” exclaimed the martinet. 
“You’ve kept all hands waiting since noon.” 

“Long enough, I hope,” was the cool reply, “for 
you, sir, to learn that civility should be one of the 
rules of the sea, and that the use of abusive 
language may be at least—injudicious.” 
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WAS IT “LUCK?” 


People in general regard the winning of a prize 
in a lottery as a piece of good fortune. In this 
they are mistaken. Money gained in this way is a 
misfortune,—an unlucky acquisition,—not because 
there is any reason to suppose that anything is 
lucky or unlucky in the world except as people 
make it so, but because the sudden acquisition of 
a large sum of money, which has not been earned 
by hard work, or received as the result of saga- 
cious investment or foresight, finds the person 
unprepared and unfitted to take care of it. It 
leads to acts and proceedings which result in 
disaster. 

In Russia, where lotteries are tolerated by the 
law and even employed by the government as a 
means of raising revenue, a careful inquiry has 
been made into the personal history of the recip- 
ients of first prizes in the lottery for a series of 
years. The record of these people is a sad one. 
It brings out in a striking way the fact that it may 
be anything but good luck to win a prize of a 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The first winner of this great sum—two hundred 
thousand roubles—was a paying teller in a bank— 
a quiet, industrious young man. As soon as he 
had obtained his two hundred thousand roubles 
he gave up his place in the bank, began to live on 
his money, soon became dissipated, grew more 
and more extravagant in his habits, and in two 
years was reduced to actual want. 

He had, moreover, acquired ceftain infirmities 
which eventually took him to the public hospital, 
where he died. 

The next first-prize winner was an elderly man, 
and the father of a family. He had a very good 
| business situation and an excellent reputation. 

Soon after receiving his great lottery prize he, 

too, began to lead an improper life, setting up an 

extravagant establishment, in the life of which his 

| family had no part. His income did not prove 
| large enough for his reckless expenditures. He 
spent his principal, borrowed money, became 
| bankrupt, and was imprisoned for debt. Mean- 

| time he had acquired intemperate habits. 

The third “fortunate” mortal who obtained the 
first lottery prize had no inclination to intemper- 
| ance or to personal extravagance. Here was & 








|man, people said, who would make a profitable 
use of his wealth. He was in a good business, 
and already had a store of hisown. He employed 
his lottery winnings in extending his business. 
His purpose was to become a prince of commerce. 
But he was not adapted to operations of a large 
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nature, and his investments showed poor judg- 


ment and resulted badly. He became bankrupt, | to receive official honors, and went about as a | tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 


and had to go to work as an employé in the very | 
store of which he had once been proprietor. 

The fourth winner of a hundred thousand dollars 
in the list was a poor widow. She at once became | 
attractive to suitors, and was induced to marry a) 
man who spent all her new fortune for her in very | 


The emperor Joseph, during this visit, refused | 


private person. An incident among many of his 
experiences is well worth relating. 

At a village in the Canton of Solothurn the | 
emperor put up at a country inn for dinner. A 
meal was served him which was lacking in some 
of the elements of a good dinner. He made no 
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“short order.” A separation and divorce followed, | complaint, but the woman who kept the inn came Ohio Military Institute. 


leaving the poor woman in much worse condition | 
than in her former widowhood. | 

Still another prize-winner, whose name is given | 
by the Russian journal which publishes the results 
of these investigations, was a public singer. He | 
had already saved a considerable sum of money. 
Upon receiving the lottery prize he left his occu- 
pation, set up a fine establishment, and undertook 
to become a “financier.”” He encountered much 
more skilful financiers than he himself was, who 
used their skill to his disadvantage, and lost aot | 
only his two hundred thousand roubles, but all his | 
previous savings. 

There are two more cases on the list. One of | 
them is that of a man who was neither extravagant | 
nor intemperate; but, poor before he received the 
prize, he is doubly poor now. It stimulated his 
avarice, and he has become a despicable miser, 
lending his money at usurious rates, and living a 
life of corroding worry lest some of his hoard 
should be lost. The workingman’s life is heaven 
compared with his. 

The last man of whom the record is given is still 
in the possession of a portion of his unearned 
wealth, but, like the others, he is spending what 
he has left at a rate which must bring him to 
poverty, and to the slavery of habits that destroy 
both soul and body. 

All history shows that the lottery is a curse to 
the community at large, and the facts here given 
do not differ from the universal experience that it 
is also a curse to those who are supposed to benefit 
by it. 
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NOT ASHAMED OF HIS TRADE. 


“Tom” Poole, the friend of Coleridge and other 
men of genius, and one of the most pronounced 
Liberals of his time, was the son of atanner. His 
father had resolved that this lad should continue 
the business, and so, although a younger brother 
went to college, poor Tom was apprenticed to the 
tanning trade, with the bare equipment of reading, 
writing and arithmetic. 

But Tom hungered for an education, and set 
about getting it. With the aid of a cousin and that 
of a French refugee he learned Latin, French and 
a little Greek. As time went on he found that he 
was ignorant of practical details connected with 
his trade, and so left home, and began working 
under a feigned name in a large tan-yard, where 
he could become acquainted with the newest 
improvements that had been introduced into the 
business. 

All his life long he sought growth and develop- 
ment, and that he was never spoiled by prosperity 
is indicated by one significant incident. He was 
one day walking in Bath with the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and recognized in an old wagoner 
driving by a man who had been carter in the tan- 
yard where he had worked. 

He excused himself to his companion, and 
hurried across the street to offer the carter his 
hand. The man stared at him for a moment, and 
then exclaimed, delightedly : 

“Sure, ’tis never our Tummas! Well, I did 
always think thee summat above the common!” 

Poole could be very vehement at times in his 
abuse of the aristocracy. Even when he was a 
county magistrate and a man of acknowledged 
importance in the neighborhood, he would say, 
aggressively: 

“Lam a plebeian. Iamatanner. You know I am 
a tanner!” 

Thus it came about that the local wits used to 
call him Lord Chancellor Hyde. 
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ENOUGH LAND LEFT. 


There is now little free public land, desirable 
for ordinary agriculture, left to the eastward of 
the Missouri River. The vacant land which 
remains open to settlement under the national 
land laws is mostly rich but arid land, upon which 
a considerable amount of money must be expended 
for irrigation before it can be rendered produc- 
tive. 

But does this mean that the opportunity to “get 
a farm” no longer remains to the young American 
who prefers a country life? By no means. 

The Southern States, and many of the Northern 
States, contain large tracts of land which may 
be had so cheaply that, taking into account the 
greater convenience of access and nearness of 
markets, it is practically as cheap as distant home- 
stead or preémption land. 

No industrious man, even if he has been able to 
lay by but very little money, need consider him- 
self shut out from the possession of a farm. 

If the era of the development of entirely unset- 
tled virgin land may be said to have passed, the 
young and intelligent American farmer, who reads 
much and studies improved agricultural methods, 
may hope that his turn has come to make profitable 
use of the land that has been passed by. 

Let our young men stay upon the land they 
have, or possess themselves of land easily within 
their reach, in the Eastern, Central and Southern 
States. Independence and health they may have 
there, and beyond a doubt prosperity, if they have 
the personal qualities which win it. 
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WASH-DAY. 


Recently there has been some talk, which was 
probably quite idle, of a visit of the Emperor of | 
Germany to the republic of Switzerland. It had | 
been asserted that no German Emperor had ever 
made a tour through Switzerland; but this is not 
the case, since the Emperor Joseph II. of Austria, 
who in his time was entitled to be called German | 
Emperor, visited Switzerland in 1777 much as 
Peter the Great of Russia visited Holland—to learn 
Wisdom of the people. 














to him and said, in explanation: 

“ hope you'll excuse the dinner, but you see it’s | 
wash-day, and I’m pretty sure that when your wife | 
is at the wash-tub, sir, you have to get along with 
any kind of a meal you can get!” 

The emperor laughed, and assured the woman | 
that when his wife did the family washing he | 
should expect to fare very badly. 





MIRACLES. 


A homely illustration is sometimes more telling | 
than volumes of fine-spun argument. The author 
of the speculations entitled “Along New England | 
Roads” says that a set of village worthies was one | 
day engaged upon the problem of miracles. ‘The 
laws of nature are what we all have to depend on,” | 
said the young doctor, “and they never change. | 
It’s certain that if you plant potatoes, they won’t 
come up pumpkins. You know that as well as I | 
do, Stephen.” Stephen was an elderly man, hard- 
featured and sunburned, with a shrewd twinkle 
in his eye. He spoke in a mild, inquiring sort of 
way, in vivid contrast with the doctor’s self- 
opinionated tone. 


“T don’t know much about the laws of natur’, but 
I suppose you mean somethin’ like this, that when | 
T let go this jack-knife it’ll fall to the floor,” and 
he stretched out a long arm holding an open knife 
by the blade between his thumb and finger. 

“Exactly,” said the doctor. “That’s the law of 
gravitation.” 

“And it’s sure to fall, and I needn’t be afraid of 
amiracle? Look here, doctor, where did the law 
come from that binds it to fall? What made that 
particular law?” 

“The learned men who have investigated the 
laws of nature have not yet found their origin,” 
said the doctor, honestly. “They will in time.” 

“And you can’t tell me what made the law that 
binds that jack-knife to fall down?” 

P i I can’t. It’s enough to know that it will 
all. 

“No chance of anything supernatural? No 
miracle?” 

“Nonsense! let go the blade.” Stephen’s thumb 
and forefinger separated, and remained apart. 
The jack-knife was not on the floor. It was hang- 
ing to the wooden ceiling overhead, its blade 
buried half an inch deep in the soft pine. For 
about ten seconds no one spoke. Stephen was 
looking at the doctor. “Somethin’ supernatural 
happened, didn’t it?” asked he. 

“You jerked the knife up yourself!” 

“Well, that wa’n’t nat’ral, was it?” 

The doctor hesitated. 

“Now see here, doctor,” said theold man. “Just 
tell me how old your law is that the jack-knife’s 
got to fall down.” 

“Millions of years. 
been anything to fall.” 

“And how old is the law that said my jack-knife 
must go up there, and stick its blade in that white- 
pine ceiling? Just three minutes and a half by 
the clock. And if that’s so, it’s always just as like 
as not that whoever made the thing go down will 
make it go up without you or me or anybody else 
knowin’ what made it go. Your science is all 
right, doctor, just as long as it talks about what it 
knows; but when it don’t take into account that 
somethin’ may interfere, why, it aint wuth any 
more’n a last year’s almanac to tell a feller what 
the weather’s goin’ to be!” 
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JAPANESE DUTIES. 


In “The Ethics of Confucius, as seen in Japan,” 
the author says that to keep up the house and not 
let the family name be extinguished is the supreme 
wish. This is the immortality of the East. The 
house lives on, the individuals are but fragments 
of the house. 


If there be no natural heir, adoption readily 
supplies the deficiency. The magnificent scale on 
which adoption is practised shows a foreigner at 
once that the words “father,” “son,” can hardly 
have the same depth of meaning they have in the 
English language. 

“Why did Washington let his house die out?” 
was once asked me by a Japanese gentleman, who 
couldn’t conceive any reason for such neglect. He 
thought our great general might have adopted 
some one to keep his house and name from perish- 


ng. 

“How long has he lived there?” I asked once 
concerning a certain person. As “the” is one of the 
pronouns that had to be translated into the mental 
contents of my pupil’s brain, he took it to mean 
“house,” and replied, “Oh, he has been there two 
hundred and fifty years.” 

“How long have you lived here?” I asked a 
merchant. 

“Three hundred —, was the prompt reply, 
with a look of satisfaction at the thought of his 
house having passed through ten generations. 

We can hardly use the word “parent” without 
thinking of the duties he has to his child. But 
here, the prevailing thought in this relation, as in 
all others, is that of duty from the inferior to the | 
superior. 

hey had a high ideal, and the noble words are | 
in their books that “the first duty of the parent is | 
to instruct the child in the way,” and “the most | 
efficient teaching is by example.” Yet the burden 
of the teaching was that children owed everything 
- their parents. And this obedience lasted for | 
e. 
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WHY FISH HAVE WHITE BELLIES. | 


There is no phenomenon of nature that escapes 
the investigating eye of science. In England they | 
have lately been experimenting with flounders in } 
order to determine whether the whiteness of the | 
under sides of those fish is due to the exclusion of 
light, and the presence of color on their upper 
sides to exposure to light. 


They have kept the fish experimented upon 
living in a glass tank having a mirror placed 
beneath, so as to reflect light upon the under sides 
of the fish. : 

One of these ape has survived for three 

ears under conditions so strangely different from 
ts ordinary habits of life, and all of them have | 
exhibited the development of spots of pigment on | 
their lower surfaces. | 

he experimenters have concluded that it is 
exposure to light that causes the coloration of the 
upeer parts of the bodies not only of flounders but 
of other fish, and conversely, that it is to the com- 
parative absence of light that the whiteness of the 
under sides of fish is due. They extend the same 
principle to explain the colorless condition of the 
skins of many animals that pass all their lives in 
caves. 


| Lines, Electric Bells, } weg ete. 


| A Classical and Scientific Training School for Boys and 


young men. Prepares thoroughly for colleges, scientific 
hools and busi For illustrated catalogue address 
Rev. J. H. MCKENZIE, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DAVIS MILITARY SCHOOL. 


A Military College, with complete Pre 
ment. Business ollege Department. Civil Engineering. 
Telegraphy. Location famous for health. Cornet Rand. 
Low rates. Patronage from North,South,East and West. 
Address DAVIS MILITARY ‘SCHOOL, Winston, N. C. 
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Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. How to put up eo it 
y mail FREE, 

. H. Bunnell 0., 7% Cortlandt St., New York. 
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PENCILS. —--— ---—~ 
Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention 


send 16 cents for samples worth double the money 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
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IN THE COUNTRY. 
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KOHLER & CHAS an Francisco, California, 
and in many other Dealers’ Warerooms; write, and we 
| will tell you where. 

Or you can see one in your home. We 
send on approval, where no dealer has 
them. We sell on easy payments, take 
old instruments in part payment for new 
and in every way make it as easy to deal 
with us even at the distance of thousands 
of miles as right here in Boston. We are 
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STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
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this Country and Canada. 
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St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘Home Comfort’’ Steel Hot-Air Furnaces, 


| See our Exilutit, No. 44, Section 0, 
i Manufactures Building, World’s Fair. 
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RAINBOWS. 


Under what conditions is a rainbow visible? What 
colors does it contain? Which color is always 
outside ? 

When two bows are seen, what difference is there in 
coloring? in the breadth ? 

What is the appearance of a lunar rainbow ? 

What causes a rainbow on the grass ? 

What produces the iris overarching a cataract ? 





For the Companion. 


VIOLETS IN THE GRASS. 


The blue wild violets in the grass, 
They smile up at me as I meas; 
The tender hue of April skies, 
They mind me of my baby’s eyes, 
My bonny little laughing lass 
Amid the violets in the grass! 


The bonniest babe was ever born! 

Her tresses like the tasseled corn, 

Her mouth the sweetest half-blown rose, 
Her laugh the merriest breeze that blows! 
Her eyes, what could their blue surpass ? 
Not ev’n the violets in the grass. 


Ah me! how plain I see her stand, 
Her feet sunk in them, and her hand 


Her face a-glow with baby glee, 
Her fingers hidden in the mass 
Of blue wild violets in the grass! 


Again I see her, laid at rest, 

The violets nestling in her breast, 
The waxen fingers, white and cold, 
Still clasp them in their patient hold, 
But know not now, alas, alas! 

The touch of violets from the grass! 


Soft cradled on a sunny slope | 
Watched by twin angels, Faith and Hoye, 

iy pretty baby sleeping lies: 

And as it were her own sweet eyes 

Smile up tg greet me as I pass 

The blue wild violets in the grass. 


KATHARINE FESTETITS. | 


oe 


| some time, he could tell 


For the Companion. 
“LOVE: SERVE.” 


Two ragged urchins were wandering down a | 
great London street. Attracted by a picture | 
store, they stopped. Suddenly one pale face | 
brightened, and pointing at a life-size portrait, 
the child said : 

“See, Jim, see!” 

“What?” 

“Why, there! That's our earl 

The street boy had recognized the picture of | 
Anthony Ashley, the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, | 
who was better known to the poor of London | 

than the chief of police. 

Lord Shaftesbury was one of England’s noble- 

men. He held a high title by right of worth, as 
well as by right of birth. ‘Love: Serve,’’ has 
been the motto of his family since the days of the 
Plantagenets. Such.a legend would mean but 
‘little to most ancient lines, but it inspired or 
interpreted Lord Shaftesbury’s life. A touching 
story is told of the way in which he was led to 
dedicate himself to philanthropic effort. 

When he was a boy in Harrow, the great fitting 
school, he was startied on the street by hearing 
the noise of shouting and coarse singing. Five 
drunken men came staggering toward him, 
carrying a coffin. Reeling in their intoxication, 
they let the coffin drop with oaths just before him. | 
The boy stood horrified at the sight. 

“Can this be allowed,’’ he exclaimed, ‘simply 
because this man was poor and friendless ?”’ The | 
horrible incident so impressed him that he resolved 
to devote his life to befriending the helpless. 

He used to say, ‘People talk of the divine | 
right of kings, but no one has a divine right to 
anything except his soul’s salvation.” 

When he entered the House of Commons, at | 
the age of twenty-five, he began his public service 
by attacking the old lunacy laws. At that time | 
Siberia would have been heaven to parish lunatics. 
They were chained in dark, damp cells, and made 
to obey by constant applications of the lash, and 
by other cruel punishments. 

When, after much opposition, Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s bill was seconded, he wrote in his diary, 
“And so, by God's blessing, my first effort has 
been made for the advancement of human happi- 
ness.”’ 

Next, he attacked the terrible system of farming 
out paupers. The country used to be scoured, 
and children were purchased from poorhouses 
and from parents, and sold until their twenty-first 
year, to work in mills and factories. Here, too, 
strangely enough, he had a storm of opposition, 
and might have failed, had not Charles Dickens 
come to his rescue, by writing his famous ‘Oliver 
Twist.” 

‘Then this true nobleman took up the cause of the 
chimney-sweeps. Children of six and seven years, 
and boys even of four, were employed, subject to 
cruel risks, as chimney-sweeps. Their sufferings 
were often pitiable. Year after year his bill for 
their relief was refused by the House, and called 
in Commons ‘The pitiful cant of pseudo-philan- 
thropy.”’ 


” 


But Lord Shaftesbury did not despair. | 


| 
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thieves of London, one of his criminal guests got 
up, and gratefully assured him that Ais house 
would be forever safe, and concluded by saying: 

‘Remember, my Lord, to tell your friends that 
bells on the shutters and little dogs is the two 
things we burglars dread.” 

Prince and pauper vied in doing honor to this 
rare man when he died. A laboring man, stand- 


ing with bare head in Westminster Abbey, with a | 


| ragged bit of crape upon his arm, was overheard 





| rent 


u 
| who expected their friends to do ant th 


| obligingly provided seats. For this he was re- 


| equipped 


to say in a choking voice : 

“Our earl’s gone. God A’migbty knows he 
loved us, and we loved him. We sha'‘n't see his 
likes again.” 

The world is as full of inisery asever. It needs 
more true noblemen who make the spirit of the 
beautiful motto,—-Love: Serve,"* the ruling pas- 
sion of a consecrated life. 


— 
POLITICS IN POMPEII. 


The Pompeiians were in the midst of a hot polit- 
ical campaign when the city was destroyed by 


lava and ashes, A. D.79. Doctor James C. Welling, | a verdict for the crippled farmer. 


President of the Columbian University at Wash- | 
ington, has been studying the features of this | 
ancient election, as they are recorded upon the 
walls and billboards which in those days took the 
place of newspapers. Ina very interesting lecture 
before the Anthropological Society, he gives a 
description of ward politics in Pompeii more than 
eighteen hundred years ago. It sounds astonish- 
ingly like the story of modern elections, with 
ward-meetings, primaries, and appeals for candi- 
dates. The city seems to have had a thoroughly 
political “machine.” Political clubs 
were numerous. Some of them were evidently 
composed of “the boys;” the Little Thieves, for 
instance, the Late Topers and the Sleepy Heads. 
Municipal elections were held once a year, and 


| any citizen was at liberty to run for office. His 


intention to. do so was made known by his friends 
posting his name on the billboards and walls about 
the city. One Titus Gemarius, a baker, who had a 
shop on a corner with a side wall running back 
along an alley, made a “handsome thing” by 
ing it for bulletin boards. 

After a candidate’s name had been posted for 
retty well whether he 
stood “et chance of winning. If he saw that he 
did not, he went to the chief selectman and asked | 


| to have his name withdrawn; but if he thought | 


his chances pretty good, his name was put on the 
“white list,” after which there was no backing 
out. 

The system of wards and primary elections was 
practically the same as that followed in New York 
to-day. The electors chosen at the primaries met 
at the Forum on election day to deposit their 
ballots, and fell into line as men do at the polls 
now. There were three judges of election, and 
each candidate was permitted to station one of his 
own men at the ballot-box, to see that no intimida- 
tion was practised. 

The ballot-boex was very closely watched, a fact 
which seems to show that ballot-box-stufling was 
not unknown even then. The candidate who 
carried a majority of the wards was elected. It 
will be seen that this gave the “machine” a fine 
oy for a gerrymander. 

he Pompeiians “whooped it up” for their can- 
didates in the true modern style. Thus the Late 
Topers, who had their headquarters opposite the | 
Forum, announced their preferences on a_ bill- 
board as follows: “The Late Topers beg their 


| friends to vote for Mareus Lavinius Vatia for 


Miuile.” 

Vatia, who was a favorite in sporting circles, | 
evidently had some money to spend in the legiti- | 
mate expenses of his campaign, for all his notices 
and announcements are well got up. His rival, | 
Popidius, either did not look after his campaign, 
or else had no money to employ a competent Dill. 
poster, for his notices are misspelled, and in all | 
respects unequal to Vatia’s. 

Thebus, a tavern-keeper on the Via Storta, 
wanted C. Gavius Rufus and M. Holconius Priscus 
elected duumvirs. They had probably promised 
to get his taxes lowered, or that She police should 
let his place alone. Therefore Thebus had all the 
walls in his neighborhood decorated with “Thebus 
and his customers nominate C. Gavius Rufus and 
M. Holconius Priscus for duumvirs.” 

The electors did not mind stirrin 


candidates 
e work for 
them. One.inscription reads, “O Eubonius, keep 
your eyes open!” And Infans is prodded as fol- 
lows: “O Infans, you are fast asleep, and yet you | 
say you are electioneering!” 

There was a tavern in the first ward where a 
primary was probably held. At any rate, a large 
crowd had assembled, and the landlord very 


warded by an inscription on the wall. The senti- 
ment was better than the grammar: 

“O landlord, you did great to get us them 
chairs!’ 

Unluckily, Doctor Welling could find no record 
of how this election turned out. Probably the 
frightful 23d and Mth of August came before elec. 
tion day arrived. ; 


+ 
> 





LAUGHED OUT OF COURT. 


Mr. Chittenden, in his “Personal Reminiscences,” 
tells a good story of the discomfiture of a quack. | 
A farmer, whose fractured thigh-bone had been 
properly set by a surgeon, disobeyed instructions, 
in order to procure temporary relief from pain, 





| and the indignant surgeon, knowing that the man 


was in danger of becoming a cripple for life, 
threatened to abandon the case. 


Just at that time a quack drove into the town. 
Ile wore a velvet cloak, trimmed with crimson, 
buckskin trousers, a vest of figured satin, and a | 
ruffled shirt. He visited the farmer, said his case | 
had been mismanaged, and guaranteed to cure | 
him, provided the farmer gave him his note for 
twenty-five hundred dollars. | 

The result was that when the farmer got out of 
bed he was hopelessly crippled. Naturally he 
refused to pay the note, and suit was begun for its 
collection. At the trial, the quack was called as a 
witness. 


Without waiting for a question, he began telling | 


of his professional successes, and of his reason 
for treating the farmer for so small a compensation 
when his regular fee was five thousand dollars. 


Being cross-examined by the farmer’s counsel, | 


}and asked what kind of a doetor he was, he 


At last a lad was suffocated in a flue in Stafford- | 


shire, and this gave force to his appeals, and the 
bill was passed. 

Then this nobleman worked successively for 
seamstresses and shoeblacks, and in favor of 
ragged schools and flower missions, and in every 
kind of sensible and beautiful philanthropy that 
he could touch. Ata dinner which he gave to the 


answered: 

“T am a universal doctor, sir. I cure all kinds of 
cases.” 

“That is not precisely what I mean,” said the 
lawyer. “To what school of medicine do you 
belong?” ‘ 

“I don’t belong to no school. 
no school. I am a born doctor. I am a seventh 
son,” answered the quack, generous with his 
double negatives. 

“Now tell me whether you are a botanic, a 
hydropathic, an allopathic, or a homeo 
kind of a doctor do you call yourself? 


I don’t believe in 


| enlivened the peaceful town. 


| rope to clear it away. 


| got off to investigate the cause of the sudden sto 
| All the windows were open, and in a few secon 


pathic; what | 


“I don’t know nothing about no paths, sir. I'ma 

universal doctor, only I don’t use no markery.” 
| “I see; = would be understood by your pro- 
fessional brethren as an eclectic doctor.” 

“Yes, that’sit. I didn’t understand you. 
eclectic doctor.” 

“Then please tell us how you spell the kind of | 
doctor you claim to be—an eclectic doctor.” 

The “eclectic” appealed to the court, saying he 
was not a good speller. 

The judge said he must spell the word, if the 
counsel insisted. 

“I won’t tell him. 1 will not be put on exhibition 
| by a pettifogger!” exclaimed the quack. 
| “As you svease,” observed the judge; “but if 
| you refuse, it is my duty to direct the jury to 

return a verdict for the defendant.” | 
| “Don’t do that!” shouted the quack. ‘I'll spell 
| her—she’s easy enough.” He muttered some unin- 
} ——- sounds, and said, “That’s the way I spell | 

ner. | 
“Pronounce each letter and syllable so that they 
may be written down,” said the counsel. 

“She goes this way: E, ek; k, 0, ko; 1, e, k, 
lek; t, i, k, tik—ekkolektik! 
| There was a roar of laughter. 
| “I am entitled to three guesses, if I’ve not fetched 
| her the first time,” said the witness, with much | 
irritation. 

“Go on.” 

“E, c, k, ek; c, h, 0, ko —” 

The applause stopped him. His impudence went 
down before the burst of ridicule. ushing from 
the witness-stand, he departed. The jury returned 


I’m an 
| 


, 
” 





——__--@e—_ —_ —_ 
For the Companion. 


THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSE. 


These four grey walls are but the bodily shell, | 
Whereof my Lady of the brave blue eyes 

Is the immortal soul. All sweet replies, 

And spiritual records of a touch, known well, 
That like the tone within a golden bell | 
Pervade them with a gentle atmosphere— 

These things are just herself—she being here— 

The breath that makes the rose-tree sweet to smell. 


Throagh sunshine, and through shadow and through 
gloom 


J 
With mirth and gracious courage for her ways, 
And goodness everforth but never spent, 

She passes with light hands from room to room, 
And Beauty grows before her, and the days 

Are full, and quietly rounded, and content. 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


———e- 


PEACEFUL REVOLUTION. 


In 1848 several of the smaller states of Germany, | to 
| free from taxes and conscription, with nothing to | 


win and everything to lose, joined in the revolu- | 
tionary agitation simply for imitation’s sake. At 
one capital of a small principality taxes had never | 
been heard of, and the lucky inhabitants had 
nothing to complain of but the monotony of provin- 
cial life. 

Ruled by princes who looked upon their subjects | 
as members of their own family, who knew almost 
every individual personally, who provided gratis | 
not only government, but education, schools anu | 
churehés, there had never been a pauper in the | 
principality. 

People enjoying such exceptional advantages | 
might have been expected to keep quiet. But no; 
they started a revolutionary club, allowed one or 
two foreign agitators to give them the cue, and 
soon shouts of “Down with the government!” 


he prince, on hearing of these unseemly dem- 
onstrations, at once gave orders to pack up every- | 
thing. He sent for the chiefs of department, the | 
judge and the clergyman, and said : 

“For forty years I have ruled this country 
according to our old ways; the welfare of the | 

eople has been my constant thought and endeavor. | 

ow they are dissatisfied with me; they want a 
Constitution. Very well, I shall not stand in their 
way. I shall leave the city to-morrow. 

“I have given orders to pack everything, and 
you will never see me again. Of course the people 
cannot expect me to pay for a government of their | 
own making, and from the first of next month I 
shall no longer grant a sixpence. I dare say the 


| people can afford to give themselves a govern- 


the taxes will not be much.” 

The news of the prince’s abdication and depart- 
ure spread like wildfire. No more princely house- 
hold, no more court; but weotead taxes, school 
rates and the like. That was not at all what the 
country contemplated. | 

“It will be our ruin,” was the unanimous expres- 
sion. “We cannot let him go.” “Down with the 
agitators!” 

In fact, such was the popular indignation that a 
half-dozen stalwart peasants walked into the “Red 
Dragon,” and finding the two foreign agitators 
remonstrating with some wavering townspeople, 
dragged them out, and after giving them a sound | 
whipping, escorted them over the frontier, with a | 
warning never to return. 

In the evening the town was illuminated, and a 
torchlight procession celebrated the end of the | 
revolutionary era, while the loyal burghers cheered | 
their beloved prince. 


ment; the country is rich, the expenses small, and | 
| 
| 








*» 
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WARM WORK. 


A correspondent of the St. Louis Globe- Democrat 
says that he was on a train in Mexico which sud- 
denly came to a standstill. The passengers had 
visions of train robbers, but it turned out that a 
big tree had fallen across the track. The train- | 
hands and some of the passengers started with a 
The rope was fastened to 
the trunk, there was a long pull altogether, and 
then ensued a chorus of howls and a wild dash for 
the cars, every man threshing the air with his arms | 
like a windmill. “Hornets!” shouted the burly | 
brakeman, as he threw himself into the first car 
and shut the door after him. | 





I had been on the steps of the car, and got in 
just ahead of the brakeman. Probably the cars 
contained half a dozen passengers. The rest had 


Is 
the train was in the possession of several hundred 
big Mexican hornets, the wickedest things on 
wings. 

Forty train robbers ora whole tribe of hostile 
| Apaches could hardly have inspired wilder terror. 
There was a moment of gaping surprise, then an 
outburst of screams, and every man and woman 
| in the cars tried to crawl under the seats, pulling 
| coats, dresses, anything over their heads. 
| The conductor, meantime, had shouted to the 
| people outside, “Break for the baggage-car!” Only 
the one door of that car was open, and the score or 
so of passengers, once bundled in, were compara- 
tively safe. 

What was to be done next? We could not stay 
there, and we could not go ahead. Finally, so I 
heard afterward, the fireman volunteered to face 
the enemy. With his blouse tied fast round his 


head, he ran forward, fastened the rope, still fast | 
about the tree, to the pilot, jumped on the engine, 
and started her back with a lively jolt. The tree 
was dragged almost clear, and the rope broke. 

The fireman was having too warm a time to stay 
for any further experiments. 


| and paid the strictest attention. 


He kept the train | 


running backward at a lively gait. The hornets 
either blew or flew out of the windows, and after 
backing about two miles, the fireman stopped the 
train and coaxed us out of our hiding-places, a 
sore and sorry crowd. 

Then all the windows and doors were shut, the 
engineer shut himself in the cab, and we went 
plunging ahead. The pilot struck the tree and 
sent it flying, enveloped in a cloud of hornets, but 
we were out of range in a few seconds, and shot 
past the next station at a pace that brought the 
sleepy Mexicans to the platform in amazement. 

At the next village we bought up the entire stock 
of ointments, oils, and salves in the single drug 
store, and the train was a hospital for the rest of 
the day. 


——_—_»--o— 
MUSICAL DOGS. 


A wonderful story of a French musical critic is 
related by persons who profess to have been 
acquainted with him, and to have seen him in 
attendance on musical performances. He was a 
dog, and his name in public was Parade; whether 
he had a different name at home was never known. 
At the beginning of the French Revolution he 
went every day to the military parade in front of 
the Tuileries palace. He marched with the musi- 
cians, halted with them, listened knowingly to their 
performances, and after the parade disappeared, 
to return promptly at parade time the next day. 

Gradually the musicians became attached to this 
devoted listener. They named him Parade, and 
one or another of them always invited him to 
dinner. He accepted the invitations, and was a 

pleasant guest. It was discovered that after dinner 

he always attended the theatre, where he seated 
himself calmly in a corner of the orchestra and 
listened critically to the music. 

f a new piece was played he noticed itinstantly, 
f the piece had 
fine, melodious passages, he showed bis joy to the 
best of his doggish ability; but if the piece was 
ordinary and uninteresting, he yawned, stared 


| about the theatre, and unmistakably expressed 


his disapproval. 

Another very curious story of a canine musical 
ear is told of a London organ-grinder’s dog. The 
organ-grinder was blind and —. and the on. 
used to lead him about. One night, after a hard 
day’s work, the old man and his faithful com- 
panion lay down to sleep with the organ beside 
them. They slept soundly, and when they woke 
the organ was gone. 

They were in despair. Their means of earning 
a living was gone. But the dog led the old man 
through the streets where he had been accustomed 
play, and persons who had given him alms 
before continued to befriend him, so that the loss 
of the organ proved not so bad after all. 

Weeks went by. One day the old man heard a 
hand-organ played a few feet from him. It re- 
minded him of his lost instrument, but he paid no 
special attention toit. Hand-organs were common 
in London, and he heard them often. 

Not so the dog. He showed signs of great excite- 
ment, barked violently, and led his master in the 
direction of the organ. 

He sprang at the robber’s throat, dragged him 
away from the stolen organ, and led his master 
eagerly up to it with expressions of recognition 
and delight. 


* 
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HOSPITABLE. 


The Piedmontese are to a great extent the 
untravelled inhabitants of an untravelled country. 





| Curiosity mingles with kindness in their eagerness 
| to see strangers within their doors, and any way- 


farer who chooses to make himself agreeable, and 


;can break the monotony of their sequestered 
| existence, repays them amply for his entertain- 


ment. 
says: 
Unbounded hospitality is characteristic of all 
thriving agricultural districts. Those who gather 
from a plentiful land the fruits which most imme- 
diately contribute to man’s sustenance, are always 
glad to share with friends and guests the bounties 
which might otherwise be wasted. 
Every one has heard of the peasant-girl who 
ressed a king to partake of some ap les, assuring 
im that what he did not take “would be given to 


The author of “Country Life in Piedmont” 


| the pigs.” 


I once threw a word across the hedge to a group 
of rustices who were gathering their walnuts, to 
congratulate them on the bountiful harvest. 

“Yes,” they cried out, joyously, holding up their 
baskets and aprons. “Have some! have some! 
There’s enough for cats and dogs this year.” 


coansinininsiemennaipli plans. atinan icin 
OVERHEARD. 


A trifling incident noted, not long ago, in a city 
restaurant, tells its own story, and needs no spoken 
moral. Two girls, possibly attendants in a shop, 
were sitting together eating their luncheon, and 
one was holding forth to her companion on an 
experience which had just befallen her. 


“I came in here,” said she, “and got this seat, 


| but it wa’n’t long before an old lady came in, and 


sat next to me. She took off one pair of glasses, 
and put on another. Then she stared and stared 
at the bill of fare, and laid it down. I thought 
first she couldn’t read a word. Then she turned 
round to me. 

“*Will you let me sit next to the window?’ says 
she. 

“I didn’t take any notice, and in a minute she 
said itagain. Then I answered her: 

“*No,’ says 1; ‘this is my seat, and I’m going to 
keep it.’ 

“She turned ’way round in her chair then, and 
looked me all over. Then she looked away. But 
I guess she knew I'd got the best of her, for she 
did have the manners to say: 

“‘T beg your pardon!’ 

“She spoke real low, and I noticed she looked 
kind of surprised!” 


or 


HIS GRATITUDE. 


Governor Hoffman of New York delighted to 
| tell an amusing incident which occurred during 
his term of office. A bill was passed regulating 
| the size of apple-barrels, which was of so trivial a 
character that the governor vetoed it. 

In the following summer an old farmer from the 
Mohawk Valley came into the Executive Chamber, 
and producing a letter of introduction, said: 

“Governor, I’ve come to ask you to pardon my 
son out of State’s Prison. He’s been there goin 
on two year, and his time’ll be up in about two 


months. Harvest is comin’ on in two or three 
weeks, governor, and I kind o’ thought I should 
like to have him up to the farm; he’d be quite 
handy. Don’t you think you could do it?” 


“There was something about him,” said the 
governor, “that impressed me he was a good old 
fellow, and I told him I would pardon his boy. 

he old man beamed with delight, and rose to 
take his departure. ont 

“1 thank you, governor,” he said, “for pardonin 
him now, because hands are scurce; and on behalf 
of my neighbors I thank you for vetoin’ the apple- 
barrel bill.” 
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For the Companion. 
MARKETING. 


Mistress Apis, dressed in brown, 
Markets mostly out of town. 
She goes to Clover Fields for honey, 
But never pays a cent of money. 
Her flour she buys of those who 
keep 
A stock of pollen fresh and cheap, 
For she must make some good bee 





|ground! But if a tiny thistle dared to show its 


head we soon cut it off and salted it down. 

By the next summer our “‘battle-field,”’ as we 
called it, bore the finest crops of lucerne of any 
on the farm; and 1 believe our Jersey neighbors 
thought that my father had the “pluckiest”’ 
children of any in the island. B. P. 


le 
For the Companion. 
A WONDERFUL APPLE. 

On Fred’s birthday his Aunt Kate said : 

“After you have enjoyed all the rest of your 
presents, come and see what I have for you.” 

So of course he hurried over that afternoon, 
| and was very curious to know what surprise was 
| waiting for him. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Aunt Kate led him out to the orchard, and 
there, hanging low on a young tree, was a large, 
rosy apple. She lifted him up so that he could 
pluck it from the bough, and what was his 
surprise. when he saw his own name, FRED, 
shining out in great white letters on the red 
apple. How in the world did those letters get 
there ? 

The skin was smooth, so that it could not have 
been cut by a knife, or painted. 

Aunt Kate smiled at the little boy’s wonder, 
and then told him how, many weeks before, she 
had cut the letters out of thick paper and pasted 
them carefully on the young apple. 

The warm sunshine of August had colored the 
apple-skin; but under the paper it remained 
white, and so made a wonderful Birthday Sur- 
prise for her little nephew Fred. 








a 
Enigmas, Charades, 


1, 
e CHARADE, 
A Big Bouquet from Grandmother's Garden. 
1. Large and active, and a wager. 
2. Torn and a seaman. 
3. Truth. 
4. A nickname, a leap and aloft. 
5. Preposition, to obtain, pronoun and a tie 
6. Women and an article of ap 
parel. 
7. A numeral and time of day. 
8. A boy’s name and a strong 
feather. 
9. A Christmas green and a kin« 


Puzzles, etc. 





bread, 
That many babies may be fed. 
She’s such a worker! For you see 
She is a little honey-bee. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


+ 
> 





For the Companion. 


HOW WE KILLED THEM. 


We lived on the Island of Jersey, 
and though 1 was but a little girl, 
1 remember that pretty field sloping 
up from the back of the house, 
with hedges of hawthorn and wild 
roses, round which dark green ivy, 
sweet-scented honeysuckle, white 
clematis and yellow jessamine 
twined. In the steep, grassy banks 
were hidden the loveliest primroses 
and cowslips and violets! 

We couldn’t enjoy these wild 
flowers a bit when we had to be 
pricked so hard by great, ugly 
thistles before we could get them. 
It seemed as if they must be the 
grandchildren of that noted thistle 
that I’ve read about, that was so 
tall and big that a man on horse- 
back could sit under it in a heavy 
shower, and he and his horse keep 
quite dry! 

However, before they scattered 
their seed for another crop my 
father determined to get rid of 
them if possible. It would be no 
use to plow them up, and to pull 





up such long-rooted, stubborn 
fellows would almost need a little 
steam-engine. 


Then my oldest brother, who 
was very wise, said that if each 
one could be cut off about an inch 
below the surface of the ground, 
and a teaspoonful of strong salt be 
put on the root, they would never 
grow again; and my father said 
that that would be a certain cure ; 
but who would undertake such a 
tough job? 

Then my brother and we three 
girls “spoke up”’ and said that we 
would clear our pretty field of 
those thistles. My father laughed 
at the idea, and said we should 
tire of the job before it was a 
quarter through. But he didn’t 
know what pluck and perseverance 
his big boy and little girls had. 

That very evening a young 
friend of my brother’s came in, 
and he entered so heartily into the 
thistle frolic that he promised to 
come over every morning for three 
hours before breakfast to help. 

Before we went to bed that night 
the strongest knives were hunted 
up and the grindstone was set to 
work, and we girls got bags of 
coarse salt that had been put by 
for ‘pork-salting’’ time; and 
looked up our strongest frocks 
and pinafores and gloves, all 
ready for the first peep of day, 
which comes pretty early on 
summer mornings in that lovely 
little island. 

The next morning we were 
wakened out of our dreams almost before daylight 
by a little shower of gravel on our window! 
G 
soon we were on the field. 

My brother and G—— attacked the biggest of 
the thistles, and my two sisters cut down the 
smaller ones, while I brought up the rear with 
the salt, and patted down a heaping teaspoonful 
on every white root; and so we cut and salted 
until we were called to breakfast, for which we 
were all ready. Every morning our faithful 
helper, G——, wakened us by the signal an the 
window-pane until, after many mornings of hard 
work, our pretty, sunny field was entirely cleared 
of our prickly enemies! 

Then my father had it plowed and manured, 
and plowed again and harrowed, and sown with 
lucerne; and now we rejoiced to see, very soon, 
the pretty clover-like leaves peeping above the 








had arrived, all ready for the battle, and | 


Will 





For the Companion. 


NEEDLESS. 


“Oh, I'm going to name this big daisy 


And I know whose dear name it will be; 


"Twill be some one I love very dearly, 


I'll see if he really loves me.” 


So the plump, little, dimpled pink fingers 


Began tearing the petals away, 


° While her rosy lips tried hard to murmur 


The words she had heard others say. 


For the Companion 
THE OLD GREEN BOX 


Our home is on the banks of a great river, and 
one day in early spring father and mother took 
us down to see the wonderful flood that came 
sweeping along as if it would drown the whole 
country. 

‘““Now, children,” said father, ‘“‘we will walk 
on up the stream, and you may stay here until 
we return. Take care of yourselves, and don't 
lose the umbrella.” 

So they left us to watch the yellow, foaming 
water as it poured along so furiously. 

‘Look, Rob,’’ said my sister Kate, ‘‘see that 
queer green box. How it bobs up and down.” 

“I can’t see so far,”’ said I. “But hurrah! it is 
coming toward us.” 

And down we ran through the mud to see if we 


; could catch it. 


“These, ‘he loves me,’—oh dear, what a bother, 


I have pulled off a lot,—that won't do, 
I must pull off each petal quite slowly, 
But one at a time till I'm through. 


“No, I never will take all that trouble, 


of wine. 

10. A luminary and a blossom. 

ll. Pleasant to the taste and a 
vegetable. 

12. A famous caricaturist, to mis 
take, a pronoun and a low sound. 
13. Saccharine and a man’s name. 
14. Vital organs and rest. 

15. Wrong-doing, negative, a hu 
man being, and a girl’s name. 

16. Dulcet and a prickly shrub. 
17. A ferocious animal and a beau 
tiful lower. 

18. Not any, thus and tasteful. 

19. A reward and royal. 

20. Two very enjoyable edibles 
21. A sudden break and a winged 
serpent. 

22. A quick sound and a vegetable 
23. Fondness, falsehoods and an 
old-time remedy. 
24. A girl’s name and a precious 
metal. 
2 
RIDDLE 


My home was deep within the 
ground, 

I slept in peace till I was found 

And fashioned in the shape you see 

Red as a lobster they cooked me. 


Now, every day as you pass by, 
You see me towering toward the 
sky. 
3. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 


Change the last two letters in the 
word first defined so that it shall 
form the word cescribed by the 
second definition. ‘ 

Example.—Change a rag to the 
beat ofadrum. Tatter, tattoo. 

Change a daily paper to travel by 
land. 

Change relating to the end to a 
small bird. 

Change for nothing to worn by 
rubbing. 

Change ponderous to the vital 
part. 

Change Mohammedanism to a 
small part of an archipelago. 

Change a church to a sovereign. 

Change an insect in its caterpillar 
state to a kind of tree 

Change a field-tent to a noble 
man. 

Change torpid to certain kinds of 
fruit 

Change egg-shaped to across. 

Change vessels for holding water 
to pigment. 

4. 


PUZZLE. 





By starting at the right letter in 
one ofthe following words, and then 
taking every third letter, a proverb 
of excuse may be found: Acidity, 
react, dustman, stitch, agent, acad 
emy, strangle, itinerary, ecstasy, 
sureness. e 


5. 
FRAMED WORD-SQUARE. 


ls 6.9 & @- 2 2 


© Feero® 





* * * * 


Se Cc S82 oe ee Ss 


1 to 2, the nightingale. 

3 to 4, natural capacity. 

1 to 3, a succession of nonsensical 
statements. 

2 to 4, in great abundance. 

1 to 5, a fabulous bird of mon 
strous size. 

2 to 6,a violation of truth. 

3 to 7, before in respect to time. 

4to 8, a resinous substance. 

Word Square: 1, a wading bird, 
2, a work having two faces; 3, to 
make suitable; 4, surface; 5, to 
inscribe. 


For what nonsense the whole thing must be, 6. 


just as if I could need any daisy 
To tell that my papa loves me.” 


Lizbeth B. Comins. 


Just as we reached the river- 
bank, the green box came bumping up against 
the broken limb of a tree, and what was our 
surprise to hear a loud cry come from the queer 
ark. 

Quick as thought we caught it with the crook 
of our umbrella handle and dragged it up on dry 
land. Lo and behold! a sweet little baby, with 
blue eyes, looked up at us, its lips trembled, and 
then broke into a gay smile. 

“QO yon darling! you treasure! 
run and bring mamma!”’ 

And so I did, and we took the darling home 
with us, where she is to this very day. For we 
never heard of her friends, though we searched 
for them every where. 

She is the Sunbeam of our home, and the old 
green box is still kept as a memento more precious 
than gold. 


Run, Bob, 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


, 2, 3 told 1, 2, 3, 4 that 3 4,5,6 
saw a black 5, 6,7 on a piece of 
}, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


7. 
PROVERB PUZZLE 


By starting at the right word in the following 
sentences, and taking a part of that, and of every 
other word, two well-known proverbs can be 
found: 

That well-known and pains-taking milliner ren 
ovated our Gainsborough hats. 

An aide communicated with dismay on Lcokout 
Mountain that the Confederates were making 
progress. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Ball-tie-more, Baltimore. 

2. East, area, seal, tale. 

3. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush 
New brooms sweep clean. Necessity has no law. 
Treason does never prosper. Honesty is the best 
policy. All is not gold that glitters. It never 
rains but it pours. Rome was not built in a day. 
The race is not to the swift. Cast not pearls before 
swine. 

4. Bar-bee-cue, barbecue. 

5. Be, hold, old, be, behold. 

6. F-Ever-ish, w-Arm-ing, 
six-Tie-th, sh-Err-y, b-Rig-ade. 


un-Season-able, 





eee 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. oe 

Twelve or sixteen pages ar2 often given to su 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the poner. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a t to the subscribers from 
the publishers. . 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
soemred to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot 
recovered, as no cupypasee are issued. Subscribers 
wae send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be chanzed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against eying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to Zhe Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agente who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 


made to them until the person who subscribes has | 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The | 


receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 





For the Companion. 


FLUIDS WITH MEALS. 


The arguments presented by many writers seem 
to prove that the moderate taking of fluids with 
the food at meals is not without benefit. But the 


importance of the thorough mastication of food | 


before it is presented to the stomach must never 
be overlooked. If this is interfered with in any 
way by the use of liquids, we must promptly pro- 
hibit their indulgence. 

Fluids may be taken ad libitum during meals by 
those whose digestive powers will allow it; but 
such persons should keep in mind that the strong- 
est stomach may be abused too far, while those 
whose stomachs are already unequal to a severe 
strain should be especially careful as to the quan- 
tity of fluid imbibed with the food. 

The saliva is the best lubricator for the food 
while it is in the mouth, both because of its starch- 
digesting powers, and because its alkalinity serves 
to stimulate a copious flow of the acid secretion of 
the stomach. 

Any habit, therefore, which permits the entrance 
of food into the stomach before it is thoroughly 
incorporated with saliva must be pronounced per- 
nicious in the extreme. 

If we cannot afford the time necessary for masti- 
cating our food properly -and incorporating it 
thoroughly with saliva, it would be better to take 
nothing but broths and similar foods. The use of 
water and other liquids as lubricators is not to be 
tolerated. 

On the other hand, if we bear in mind the whole 
mechanism of digestion, it will readily be seen 
that, in cases of weakness or want of tone on the 
part of the muscles of the stomach, when every 
part of the food cannot be properly presented to 
the action of the digestive juices, the introduction 
into the stomach of a moderate amount of water 
may be of no slight benefit. The mass of food will 
become more pliable, and so more easily operated 
upon by the weakened muscles. 


——_#—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


A WATER MONKEY. 


Monkeys, as is well known, are like cats in their 
dread of getting wet. On shipboard I have often 
laughed to see them scampering from a heavy 
spray as it dashed over the deck, or huddling 
together under the lee of the long-boat during a 
passing shower. But on the ship Zuphrates we 
had a monkey that was actually fond of swimming. 

One day while we were anchored in the roadstead 
off Cape Coast Castle, on the west coast of Africa, 
the passengers were seated under the awning 
looking at some jewelry that had been brought on 
board by the natives, and offered for sale. The 
captain’s wife had a very rare ring made of 
African gold, and engraved with the signs of the 
zodiac. It had been brought to her as an engage- 
ment ring by her husband, and was the dearer to 
her from the fact that he had been wrecked and 
picked up at sea with it on his finger. 

One of the lady passengers, who had been look- 
ing at the ring, and whose attention was attracted 
by some of the native jewelry, placed it on the 
cabin skylight beside her. The next moment our 
pet monkey jumped on the skylight, seized the 
ring, and putting it in his mouth, jumped on the 
main deck and ran forward. 

Instantly every one was on his feet chasing the 
monkey. It ran from one end of the deck to the 





other, and then climbed aloft. Some of the sailors 
went up and drove it down again. 

When it reached the railing of the bulwarks, it 
paused and looked around; the sailors were fast 
closing in on it, and without a moment’s hesitation, 
it jumped overboard. 

On rising to the surface, it tried to climb up the 


vessel’s side, but her copper was high out of the | 
water, and it could get no hold with its paws. 


Then it dived, swam under the ship’s bottom, and 
came to the surface on the other side. This per- 
formance it repeated three or four times. 

While this was going on, the captain’s wife 
remained seated. Tears were in her eyes as she 
spoke to the sailors. “Never mind,” she said, 
“don’t chase the poor monkey any more; it doesn’t 
know any better. Its instincts teach it to steal.” 

She had hardly finished speaking, when the 
monkey came over the quarter of the vessel and 
with a rush leaped across the deck, jumped into 
her lap, and putting its little fingers into its mouth, 
drew the ring out of the cheek-pouch at the side of 
its jaws, and dropped it into her lap. 

With a cry of joy she placed it on her finger, and 
taking the dripping monkey in her arms, she 
pressed it against her bosom and kissed its little 
black, upturned face. 


FOOLISHLY BASHFUL.’ 


A niece of ex-President Hayes sends to the New 
York Tribune two or three stories of her uncle’s 
boyhood. One of them was told by General Hayes 
for the benefit of a diffident little fellow who hap- 
pened to be spending the day withhim. It may be 
useful to other bashful boys, of whom there are still 
countless thousands in the world, in spite of all 
that has been said about the forwardness of young 
people in these modern days. 


“When I was at school in Connecticut,” said Mr. 
—_—— “the boys brought word of a famous dinner 
to given on the next holiday in a neighboring 
town, and for the rest of the week we saved our 
money and talked of the joys that were before us. 

“The eventful morning saw us on our way,— 
racing, | Be whistling, ruminating, — until 
nine miles had been passed, and we flung our- 
selves down on the river-bank to rest. After a 
swim and a careful toilet we went to the town-hall, 
where the great dinner was in progress—and there 
was no doubt about our appetites. 

“Our plates were heaped with good things; 
chicken-pie, mashed potatoes, meg sauces, pies, 
but at my place was neither knife, fork nor spoon. 
I was too bashful to ask for them, or to let any one 
know of my situation. I felt that I could not 
endure the apologies and laughter that would 
follow. So I finally left my loaded plate, and with 
a heavy heart and an empty stomach walked the 
nine miles back to school.” 

The boy for whom the story was told looked at 
the general with fixed eyes. The general smiled 
and went on: 

“T called ene names, I believe. I said to my- 
self, ‘You will make a pretty lawyer, won’t you?’ 
I asked myself whether I wished to make my life 
a failure orasuccess. And I resolved that I would 
be more of a man.” 


HIS STRONG HOLD. 


In the ranks of a certain company of New York 
volunteers there was an Irishman who afforded an 
immense amount of amusement as well as consid- 
erable annoyance to all who came in contact with 
him. It was said that the reception of any order, 
save one to “fall in” for dinner or for pay, always 
found him not quite ready. 


He was fertile in excuses to an astonishin 
degree. He was, perhaps, in several battles, bu 
that is not certain. 

One morning, after the war was over, this Irish- 
man appeared at the house of his old commander, 
with a request that that gentleman would “give 
him a bit of ear to git him a pinsion wid.” 

Not liking flatly to refuse the request, which the 
man had come many miles to prefer, the com- 
mander put him off with some evasion; but when 
} aad — man appeared a second time, he said 

rmly: 

“ Ake, you are not entitled to a pension; you 
were never wounded.” 

“No,” said Mike, with an ingratiating smile, “it’s 
not so much the wounds I got, but ne might shpake 
of the chances I was afther havin’ !”’ 


SHE KNEW HERSELF. 


The New York Tribune has a pretty story of 
Ethel and her aunt. The aunt, it appears, had 
many cares and interruptions, and had been heard 
to sigh for solitude. Just one hour a day of rest 
and quiet would be a priceless boon to her. 


“Aunty,” said Ethel one day, after a full three 
minutes of silence, “‘when I am real rich, when I 
have millions of dollars, the first thing I shall do 
will be to hire a real soldier, with a real gun, to 
stand and guard your door so you can have all the 
solitude you want. I will pay him a thousand 
dollars a week.” 

Aunty expressed her appreciation of such kind- 
ness. 

“But, aunty,” added Ethel, in a sadly reflective 
— “I just know I shall be the first person to get 
shot.” 


LARGE HOG. 


In a Western town there lives a woman who has 
a genius for large stories. As she is accustomed 
to say, she “scorns petty details.” 


At a tea-party she entertained the company with 
a description of a hog which her father fattened 
to the enormous weight of five thousand pounds. 

“Oh, my dear!” ejaculated her husband, “it must 
have been five hundred pounds.” 

“Why, Edward Babbitt!” exclaimed the nar- 
er, with evident disgust, “the skin weighed 

a ? 


COULD BE TRUSTED. 


Some boys can always be trusted, and others, 
alas! only when circumstances are favorable to 
virtue. 


“I wish you would go to the store and get me a 
bar of soap,” said little Johnny’s mother. 

“I’ve got an awful toothache,” said Johnny. 

“Does it ache badly?” 

“Awfully! I can’t let a thing touch it.” 

“Then you may get a pound of raisins, too, 
Johnny.”—Good News. 


SPEAKING of sentiments expressed by flowers 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv. 


——_o>_———_- 
Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 


SHORTHAND = siicce' Cituiar tree. 


A. J. Graham’s Works and School, 744 B’way, N. Y. 











7 UITAR self taught, without notes, 50 cts. 
BANJO, $1. Circular and cata. of in- 
struments FREE. A.PARKE,8 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 
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some one suggests that the violet is blue because 


it is not a rose. 


High Grade, Light Weight, 
80-inch $125. Cushion-Tired 
Safety Bicycle for $60. 
Suitable for Lady or Gentleman. 

Better than a $100 Pneumatic. 
Catalogue Free. 
ROUSE-DURYEA CYCLE CO., 8 G 8t., Peoria, Il. 


STAMPS! 300 fine_mixed Victoria, Cape 
sof G. H., India, Japan, etc., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10c. New 64p. Price 


STANDARD STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 
DO YOU WANT A 
New, Highest Grade ’92 
Model Pneumatic Safety 
For $60, $60, $60. 
Sold direct to riders only. 
Former list $150. A limited stocks 
iO CASH. Lagle Bicycle Mfg. Co., Torrington, Ct. 


3 $175 


$35 
ORGANS. PIANOS. 


W CATALOGUE FREE. . 
Direct from Factory to home. Save all middlemen’s 
rofits. Sent on 15 days’ trial. Send for catalogue. 
BEETHOVEN CO., P.O. Box 1508, Washington, N. J. 
A 




















eycler gets our wheel. 5 
AMES & FROST COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
See“ Imperial’ Exhibit, Transportation Bld., World’s Fair. 


Wauregan Mills 


ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE WIDELY POPULAR 


PRINTED 
Irish 


TRADE MARK. 


The Trade Mark is on every piece. 
Beware of Imitations. 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 


If YOU Know any 


Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 
Tell them! 


That we can Cure Hay-Fever to Stay Cured. 
Tell them! 


That they need not change to an exempt locality. 


Zell them! 
That they can stay at home and attend to business. 


Tell them! 


That our treatment costs far less than change 


of climate. 
Tell them! 


That Ministers, Doctors, Lawyers, Farmers, 
Mechanics and others tell in their own words 
the wonderful story of our success in curing 
them of Hay-Fever and Asthma. 


. Tell them! 


That we will send our book ef 110 pages with 
this testimony and full particulars, by mail, 
if they will send their name and address. 


P. HAROLD HAYES. M. D., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


























Your 
Summer 
Vacation 


will be thoroughly enjoyed if you 
ride a Hartford Safety.” No trouble, 
No anxious moments, You are sure 
of value received. Be sure and 
have a catalogue.—The Hartford 
Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 





Alfred Peats 
WALL PAPER 


Send 5c for postage on 100 beautiful sam- 

= = our guide, **How to Pa and 
in Home Decoration 

be sent EB. gown Ne hype 
Paper 10. 12 I=2, ro! with wide 
bonlere and cellings'to' match. Good Gold 
Paper, se to gc. Paperhangers’ sample 
books, $1.00. 








Columbia 


Dress Patid in U-8-0Eng- 
Shields. 


Guara: abso- 
lutely Moisture 
Proof and Odorless. 
Every Pair Warranted. 
“COLUMBIA” Stockinette, 

SWAN” Fine Nainsook. 
Best of rubber used in 
both. For sale in all 
first-class retail stores. 


Ask for SWAN brand. Sample Pair by mail, 
of Swan 25 cts., and Columbia 30 cts. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


For Stomach 


Bowel, 
Liver Complaints, and 
Headache, use 


YER'S 
CATHARTIC PILLS 
They are purely 


vegetable, sugar-coated, 











Lawns 


speedily dissolved, 
and easy to take. 
Every dose 


Effective 








DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish 
is Brilliant, Odorless Durable, and the consumer 
pays for no tin or glass package with every pur- 
chase. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW HULDA SHOT A BURGLAR. 


Haint never heard how Sister Huldy here shot 
a burglar? Why, do tell! I thought every 
body’d heard that long ago. 
Knocked him over first pop. [The speaker 
leaned back in his big rocking-chair and laughed 
at the memory.] 

Wal, I must tell ye; it’s too good to be lost. 
Ye see, our brother John he lives down to 
Philadeiphy. He’s got a nice place down there— 


made a tidy little pile I guess, and built him a} 


fine house and married a city gal and has a likely 
lot o’ children. They’re a leetle high and mighty, 
but they’re good stuff after all, and they’re all 
*mazin’ fond o’ Huldy, especially since she shot 
her burglar,—but I must tell ye. 

‘Brother John he was always apesterin’ o’ Huldy 
to go down to Philadelphy to see his folks, and 
she had a kind o’ hankerin’ herself to see the 
fine shops and such—women folks has, ye know 
—and at last, when she just got a new black 
alpacky, she said right up she'd go. 


a bit, cause they see more company like down 
there, and she sent her a present of a good black 
silk dress length, and they had Miss Collins—she’s 
the mantua-maker over to Smithville—to come 
in and make it, and I vum! when Huldy got that 


on she looked as smart as the next one, I don’t! 


care who she be. 

I got down the old hair trunk from the wood- 
house chamber—our father’s it were—and it 
hadn’t been on a journey sence he died, and 


Huldy she had a great time a-packin’ of it. My | 
sakes! I believe if she declared once’t she wouldn’t | 


go, she did fifty times. 
Yes—yes—the burglar! I'm comin’ to him. 
Wal, she got it all stuffed full finally, and I tied 


it up with a spick and span new clothes line, for | 
I know how them baggage men smashes things, 
and at last I drove old Bet down to the station ' 
and got a ticket and a check for the trunk, and | 


Huldy went off. 

The last thing she leaned out of the winder and 
told me to be sure and not let no flies get into the 
livin’-room—and then the enjine tooted, and 
away she went. 


Wal; she found things consid’able sort o’ | 


different there from what they was here, but she 
got along fust-rate with city ways, and John he 
was just tickled to death to have her there. 

Now they was one thing that plagued her a bit, 
they all kept acting as if she was afraid,—specially 
o’ burglars—and they kept a-sayin’: ‘Now 
Auntie, if you hear a burglar you mustn't be 
seared, you jest touch this button and that'll call 
the p’lice, and you won't have no trouble at all.” 

But Huldy says to herself, says she, ‘‘I guess I 
can manage any city burglar, and no matter 
what they say, I shan’t meddle with no ‘lectric 
things. I don't believe in "em anyhow.” 

So one night after she'd been there a week or so, 
sure enough she did hear a burglar. The spare 
room winder where she was, was right over a 
stoop, ye know, and some vines and such jim- 
cracks came up on it, and any one could climb 
up the lattice—and she'd often thought so. 

Wal; this night. she was waked up by hearin’ 
of somebody tryin’ to climb up that lattice. She 
was wide awake in a mimute, and she heard it as 
plain as day. 

Then she began to think what she would do. 
She minded what they’d said about the ‘lectric 
button but she couldn't bring her mind to touch 
it; she didn’t know what it might do. 

All of a sudden it popped into her head that she 
had some bottles o’ ginger-pop she’d brought with 
her for John, and set up on the shelf in her closet. 

Huldy is famous all over our section for her 


ginger-pop, and this she knew was good an’ | 


lively. So she made up her mind that ginger-pop 
was good as’ lectric buttons any day, and she'd 
*tend to that burglar herself. So she slipped quiet 
like into the closet and brought a bottle out, took 
her scissors and cut the string, and then held in 
the cork with all her might and main. 

She saw it was lively, for she had as much as 
she could do to hold it till the man's head come 
up over the edge of the roof o’ the stoop. 

As soon as it was well up Sister Huldy aimed 
the bottle at his head—and let fly!’ There was a 
tremenjous pop—you better believe !—a cork went 
flyin’ and a stream o’ good ginger-pop right 
behind it. The man give one cry, and then down 
he went crashin’ through the vines, and landed 
solid on the steps. 

“There!” says Huldy to herself, all tremblin’ 
like, “guess I’ve settled that burglar’s good’s if 
I'd touched that ‘lectric button,” and she shut 
her winder and went right to bed. 

She didn’t think no more about the burglar, 
but she was kind o’ wakeful and she thought 
they was a*good deal o’ stirrin’ ‘round in the 
house that night. Howsever, the next mornin’ 
when she went down stairs she heard some news. 

Brother John’s oldest boy, Carl—he was named 
after our father and a nice lad as ever you’d wish 


Wal, she did. | 


to see—had come home in the night with a leg 

| broke. Nobody knew how it happened, for he’d 
| groaned and took on so every time they asked 
him, that the doctor said they musn’t pester him, 
he'd tell when he got ready. 

All they could tell Huldy was that he crawled 
up on the steps very late and rung the bell. 
Everybody was gone to bed, but John he got up 
and opened the door, and found him fainted 
away on the steps. 

Then they was a great to-do; the doctor was 
got and the leg was set, and he was up in his own 
|room, next door to Huidy’s, and everybody 
| wondered she hadn't heard nothin’ ‘though they 
| tried to keep still so’s not to wake her. 

Now Huldy’d come down stairs intendin’ to 





| , } 
| tell about her burglar and show ‘em she was able | 


to pertect herself without any ’lectric buttons, but 
| this was such a serious thing that she clean forgot 
all about it, and before she got a chance to 
speak, a sort o’ suspicion begun to creep into her 
mind. 
| How did Carl get on those steps? and where 
| did he break his leg? and why wouldn't he tell 
| nothin’? couldn't be’t he'd fell down, could it? 
| had her bottle of pop anything to do with it? she 


| wondered. And if it had, what was Car! a-doin’ | 


' climbin’ up the roof 0’ the stoop ? 
| She was all flustered up by these things, and 
| she just made up her mind she'd keep a still 
| tongue in her head till she knowed a little more 
| about it. } 
| But all the time she kept a-thinkin’, and when 
Carl's best coat that she said had the queerest 
stain on it, she was plum sure her suspicions was 
right. But what troubled her was, what was 
C-zl a-doin’, sneakin’ into the house lke a 
burglar? 
| The next day she went into Carl's room to help 
nurse, for Huldy’s the best nurse in Caterangus 
County—if I do say it—and she wouldn't let no 
hired body nurse her own nephey. The first time 
(as I say) she thought he looked at her sort o° 
queer like—though he was in a consid‘able of | 
pain. 

But she was bound she wouldn't talk to him 
then, so she pertended to be only the nurse, and 
began to fuss ‘round, readyin’ the room up 
’cordin to her notions. for Huldy’s mighty notional 
about things I can tell you. 

In a few days though, Carl got better, and one 
day he spoke out. 
“Auntie,”’ says he, “‘what under the canopy did 
| you knock me down for ?”’ 

Then Huldy, she says, very severe, “Carl 

Robertson! I want to know why you was sneakin’ 





COMPANION. _ 


clocks that tick upon our shelves are instruments 


| of philosophy as well as counters of time. } 
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AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE. 

During the Civil War our government sank 
several hulks across the mouths of the different 
channels leading into Charleston Harbor, South 
Carolina, in order to prevent blockade-running at 
that port. After the close of the war it became 
necessary, of course, to remove the obstructions. 
Mr. F., a well-known expert in his profession, 
was sent to the spot with men and apparatus 


The negroes saw a chance for speculation, and 
one day half a dozen of them pulled out in an 
open scow loaded with melons, and making fast 
to Mr. F.’s vessel, began a lively trade 

The diver, who was exploring the bottom of 
the ocean, saw a dark object on the surface above, 
and suspecting the nature of the visit, pulled his 
signal line to be hauled up. To the astonishment 
of the negroes, a horrible monster rose suddenly 
| from the deep, and after calmly surveying them 
| for a moment, seized one of the largest melons 
| and vanished with it beneath the waters. 

With a yell of horror the panic-stricken darkeys 
sprang overboard. A boat was instantly lowered 
| to pick them up. No lives were lost, but the 
| divers had no farther opportunity to buy melons. | 


a tes | 


QUITE DISTANT | 

“I see you have met with a loss, Sambo,”’ said | 

a gentleman to an old negro on whose hat was a 
broad band of fresh crape. 


| she found the maid one day a-spongin’ off Mr. | “Yes, sah.’ 


John’s wife she kinder wanted to fix Huldy up | 


‘*Was it a near or a distant relative ?"’ 
“Well, kind o’ distant, sah; "bout twen’y-fivé 
mile, sah." 





Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-posonous. Ask your druggist for it. [Adv 
Sold, Rented or Exchangea by S. ( 
Smali & Co.,.% Bromfield St., Boston 


WHEEL CHAIR Mie 


Beeston Stammerers’ Institute and Training 
School. Alwaysopen. All impediments in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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into the !, use that time o° night—like a burglar ?”” 

Carl laughed. * } 

“By Jingo!’’ says he, “Did you take me fora 
burglar, Auntie? Well, that’s rich!’ and he 
laughed so hard that he hurt his leg, and that 
cooled him off a little, till Huldy began to talk to 
him quite serious, about his bad habits, and then | 
he laughed again. 

At last it all come out, how he'd been to a party 
and stayed so late he knew they'd all be abed, 
and he found he’d left his latch-key in his every- 
day clothes, and he didn’t want to wake up 
anybody, so he thought he’d climb up to his 
winder as he’d often done for fun when he was a 
boy. 

His winder—as I said—was next to Huldy’s, 
and so she nacherly thought he was headin’ for 
hers. 

Wal, it wasn’t very much of a joke while he 
lay there a-sufferin’, but Huldy, she was kind o° 
smit with remorse you may say, and she nursed 
him up so’t he got well in an uncommon short 
space o’ time. And when he did get well he let 
out the hull business, and Huldy haint never 
heard the last on’t and never will, for every 
summer Carl comes up here, and brings his wife— 
he’s got as purty a pink for a wife as you’d wish 
to see—and he always tells that story and begs 
| Huldy to come down and pertect his house, and 

be sure to bring some good lively ginger-pop 
along. 
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WHAT MAKES THE CLOCK GO? 


The effort of tracing things to their first causes 
requires more time than most of us can give, but 
the editor of the Hicksville, Ohio, Jndependent 
has followed up the question of a clock’s motion, 
and this is a summary of his explanation. It 
helps us understand how much was meant by the 
first mandate, ‘‘Let there be light.’’ 

We commonly say it is the weights or the 
springs that make the clock go. But the arm 
that round the spring gave the spring its force; 
and the food that nourished the winder’s body 
gave the arm its force; and the growth that 
ripens animal and vegetable life gave the food its 
force; and the sun, the sovereign agent of power 
and motion, gave the growth its force; and the 
Creator who made all things gave the sun its 
force. 

Going backward over this thought-path from 
the great creating cause to the sun, and from the 
sun to animal and vegetable life,—the store-cells 
of force,—and from these to the man who has | 
eaten them for food and used their power in 
winding the clock, we have reached our starting- 
point. 
| When God said, ‘Let there be light,”’ He com- | 

manded everything of which light is the source— | 
| color, motion, growth, almost life itself. The | 








Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts.’ 
E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Nervous Headache 
is quieted and dispelled in a few moments 
by the use of 


Beer 


Perfectly Harmless. 

Contain no opiates—Always effective—Easily taken— 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach— A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 

QUICK — EFFECTIVE — SAFE. 
Send Postal for Sample. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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~ ROOT 
| BEER- 


Excels all others If you want the 


strongest, purest, and best, insist on 
having Williams’ It is unequalled in 





wholesomeness and flavor One bottle 
of extract makes 5 gallons. Ask for it 
This is not only “ just as good” 

as others, but far better. One SOLD 

trial will support this claim. EVERYWHERE 


Williams & Carleton, Hartford, Ct 


Komchacin 


For 
Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissure and 
Kindred Complaints. 


Has the sanction 
of the purest scien 
tifie principles in its 





Caloric 
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tion and its practi- 
eal results are in 
some cases little 
short of 
lous, a cure fre- 
quently follows a 
single treatment. 
and rarelydo severe 
cases require more 
than two or three 
treatments. Pack 
age containing ev 
erything needful to 
relieve you of the 
painful troubles 
sent post-paid on re 

ceipt of 81.00. 

Address KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 
130 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
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Clothes 
washed 
with 
IVORINE. 
Bright 
as the 
stars, 
dishes 
and tins, 
when . 
IvorINE is 





used, 





Quantity and quality 


pound of other kinds. 





WASHING POWDER. 


Is the great enemy of dirt and disease germs. 
Never hurts anything else, but destroys them like 
magic—to be safe from both always use this 
wonderful washing powder. 


pYorine 


A pound and a half costs no more than a 
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are both yours. 
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Soap. 








From April Ist, 1893, every 
package contains a splendid 
cake of pure Olive Qil Toilet 


The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Ct. 
For 50 years the makers of 


Yankee Shaving Soap. 
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Your Wife will tell you one of her 
worst trials was to polish her stove. 


Says the dust and dirt would fly 


Ping Ly /), iif, iJ vi N \,\ Be over everything until she tried 
TUN nul 


Is ready to use, set with a cloth. => L 
Little Labor, No Dust, No Odor. 


The Best and most economical in 


Pagar Zaidi Hi 


You Should Get It for Her. The Modern Stove Polish. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & COMPANY, North Berwick, Maine. 
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WHITE, WARNER & CO.,TAUNTON, MASS. 
Patent Gas Shelf. 
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Any Oil Stove Oven will fit on above shelf for baking. 





This Gas Shelf is put on the end of the range by removing the top shelf, 
which is even with the main top of your range, and is connected either by gas 
pipe or rubber tubing run from an ordinary gas jet. _ Every housewife will 
readily see its great convenience for summer cooking, as its adjustment saves so 
much room in the kitchen that it is immensely popular everywhere. 


Sold by all Dealers in Household Ranges or sent 
by us, express paid, on receipt of price, $4.50. 


WHITE, WARNER & COMPANY, Manufacturers, 


Taunton, . Mass. 





EAT 


EALTH VITALITY 





Four essentials to the comfort 
{ and well-being of every family 
are best secured by using the 


M AGE BOSTON 


HEATER 


as made for WARM AIR ONLY or 
in combination with HOT WATER. 
Descriptive Circulars FREE. 


Examine our new Range, “THE MAGEE GRAND.” 
( It is meeting with wonderful success. Address, 


MAGEE FURNACE CO,, 212'water st. New York: 86 Lake sts Chicago. 


EXPANSION PIPE 




















Wuy.. YOU USE AN OLD-FASHIONED COOK-STOVE 


IT 1S ONCE USED, 
NO OTHER WILL BE CONSIDERED. 


YOU CAN 
GET A 





TWO GOLD MEDALS. 








The Richmond 
Steam and Hot Water 


Heaters. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


Heating of Homes. 











Made wholly of Cast Iron—Absolutely safe in use—Simple and 
Economical in operation—Greatest range of capacities and prices 
—Suitable for Cottage or Palace—Reputation fully established. 


Send for Descriptive Matter and Information. 
Address, 


THE RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, 


Norwich, Conn. 


Three- Fifths of a Ton of Coal 


Per room kept the 25 
rooms of this house at 70° 
all winter. 

Fifteen tons of coal in 
all, and every room at 70° 
all the time ! 

It was done with a Hub 


Hot-Water Heater—the 
most powerful apparatus 
ever made. Send for 


special book, entitled 
Hot-Water Heating. 
It gives in its 24 pages 
a full explanation of the 
principles of Hot-Water Heating, together with all the practical data necessary to 
guide one in making choice of an apparatus. Mailed free on receipt of your address. 


SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 48 to 54 Union Street. NEW YORK, 56 Beekman Street. CHICAGO, 217 Lake Street. 








Emerson Boomerang Target Gun. 
The Most Astonishing Target Gun ever Invented. 


Will throw a Boomerang 
Arrow nearly a hundred 
feet, and then cause it: to 
return to a Target at 
the sender’s side. A 
seeming impossibility and 
yet true. Men, women 
and children are equally 
fascinated. 

The Emerson Boomerang 
Target Gun is now the 
great attraction for the lawn 
and field. In hot weather 
no better game can be de- 
sired. Running and excessive exertion not necessary. Only think of it ! 
Your Boomerang Arrows return to the T arget at your side ! 

The Emerson Boomerang Target Gun given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscriber and 25 cents for postage. See Premium Conditions on 
page 530 of our October Premium List. Sold for 80 cts., postage 25 cts. extra. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Winthrop Furnaces — 
and Ran ges 
Are thé Best in the World. 


No gas can possibly escape from the 
Winthrop Furnace, or dust get into the 
hot-air chambers, as the Radiator is made 
of Wrought Iron, riveted perfectly tight, 
so that all poisonous gases pass off through 
the smoke-pipe. 

To secure durability, the lower section 
enclosing the fire-pot is made of Cast Iron. 











SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


(rif not to be obtained in your place send 
to us for particulars. 


Dighton Furnace Company, 


North Dighton, Mass. 








